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Preparing for a Flying 
Trip to New Orleans, Ha- 


vana and Mobile. 
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at 518 Olive Street. 
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The Valley Magazine 


Have You Seen 





The VALLEY MAGAZINE in its new form? It is dressed in an exquisite 


two-color cover, and contains, in addition to the usual run of Current Comment, 









Good Short Stories, Choice Poems, and High-Class Literary Matter. It is also 
embellished with Wash Drawings, Pen and Pencil Sketches and Photo Repro- 
ductions. It is the brightest, best and prettiest publication issuzd west of New 


York. If you would enjoy an intellectual treat purchase the May number. 


Price 10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 Per Year. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
Sample Copies for the Asking. St.Louis, Mo. 
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MISSOURIAN FOR PRESIDENT 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


OT in a long time has the Democracy been so 

badly at sea in the matter of selecting a can- 

didate for President. Mr. Bryan is, by all, 
admitted to be out of the question. Mr. Cleveland 
is barred by the anti-third term tradition. Mr. Hill 
will not appeal to the Western sentiment. He has 
been too much of a trickster. Mr. Gorman thas be- 
trayed Democracy so often the party is not ‘likely to 
give him a chance to repeat the operation. Judge 
Alton B. Parker and Edward M\. Shepard are the can- 
didates respectively of the Hill faction and the mug- 
wump element in New York State, but both are little 
known throughout the rest of the country. Tom L. 
Johnson is only a local issue in Cleveland, Ohio. 
His ideas are not likely to be acceptable to the 
framers of the platform for the next national cam- 
paign of the Democracy. Judge Walter A. Clark, of 
South Carolina, is an ultra extremist, at whom the 
conservatives will gag. Senator William Joel Stone, 
of Missouri, is a possibility, but the Folk move- 
ment in St. Louis and Missouri has built an un- 
comfortable fire behind him, and the gentleman has 
made the mistake of “explaining things.” Mr. Bryan 
favors Mr. Stone, but that does not help Mr. Stone 
in States like New York, Ohio and Indiana. Mr. 
David R. Francis, President of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, has been frequently and favorably “mentioned,” 
but he has his hands full with the Fair, and the Fair 
project is almost as likely to hurt as to help his 
chances. Carter Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, has 
been “boomed” by his fellow townsmen, but the rest 
of the country has not taken up the Harrison idea. 
No man, then, who has been mentioned, appears to 
have any advantage over any of the others. They 
are all possibilities, bare possibilities, no more. With- 
in the past few days there has been talk of the 
candidacy of Judge Gray, of Delaware, his prospects 
being based on his services to the miners on the 
National Commission to arbitrate the great coal strike. 
3ut Judge Gray was in the Palmer and Buckner move- 
ment in 1896, and that will be remembered against 
him forever by the “regulars” of that campaign. There 
is no Eastern candidate acceptable altogether to the 
Western men; no Western candidate acceptable al- 
together to the Eastern men. ‘There is no candidate 
mentioned for the Democratic nomination thus far 
against whom there is not sufficient objections to 
render him unavailable under present circumstances. 
The candidate that can win the nomination is some 
man who has not been in the thick of the political 
mélée and has not been identified with either of the 
factions into which the party has been split since 
1896. -The man must come from the middle of the 
country, from some place in which the conditions 
are such that his candidacy will arouse no sectional 
prejudices. The candidate must be acceptable to Dem- 
ocrats, North, South, East and West, and he must 
be a man who has not been so situated as to make 
enemies, 

Missouri is the middle ground of the Union. It 
is as much a Northern as a Southern State, as much 
Eastern as Western. It has been for long years solid- 
ly Democratic, but its solidity is endangered now by 
the revelations of corruption. Moreover, unless its 
people are hopelessly devoted to fetichism and pre- 


pared to ignore all evidence of rottenness, it must be 
considered a doubtful State. It is more doubtful 
than even the Republicans imagine. It appears to 
be dependable upon, just now, in only one respect, 
and that is that it will vote for Mr. Joseph W. Folk, 
the boodlers’ bogie, for any’ State office he may want. 
Missouri is the State that should furnish the next 
Democratie nominee for President. It has abundant 
material. Its list of favorite sons is a goodly one. 
There is David R. Francis, mentioned above. There 
is Senator Stone, likewise hereinbefore considered. 
There is Joseph W. Folk, nominated for President by 
Henri Watterson; but unavailable because his work 
in the place he now holds is not yet done. There 
is Senator Francis Marion Cockrell, a National fig- 
ure, of course, but too old and too modest to enter 
the lists. There remains, however, another son of 
Missouri who has not yet been considered by the coun- 
try at large, but nevertheless, a personage whose qual- 
ities and services entitle him to consideration along 
with other possibilities and probabilities. The Muir- 
ROR refers to Amos M. Thayer, of the United States 
Circuit Court. 

The man who rendered the decision against the 
Northern Securities merger is the sort of man the 
Democracy should nominate and could elect—if it can 
elect anybody. Judge Thayer’s decision is the first 
move against “combinations in restraint of trade” 
that has been in any way affective. It is the only 
action of a Federal official that has made the mighty 
magnates of finance “call a halt” on themselves in 
their proceedings to “corner” the country, if not the 
whole earth. The Northern Securities decision gave 
the gambling element in high finance a “jolt” from 
which it has not yet recovered. Judge Thayer’s 
ruling has checked the trusts as they never were 
checked before, and his ruling is such “cold law” 
that there does not lie against him the faintest sus- 
picion of a charge that the decision was made for 
political purposes. If the Republicans have seriously 
considered Judge Grosscup of Chicago for the nom- 
ination for Vice-president because of his decision 
against the meat trust, then the Democrats are entitled 
to regard Judge Thayer as available by virtue of his 
merger decision, because while Judge Grosscup’s de- 
cision in the meat trust case did not prevent the con- 
summation of the packers’ consolidation, Judge Thay- 
er’s decision of the merger case put a_ sud- 
den stop to the negotiations looking to a 
consolidation of all the railroads into three great 
systems, with an understanding between one another 
that practically would have made them one. Judge 
Thayer broke up the trust that would have dominated 
all the trusts, the trust into which all the trusts 
might finally have been merged, since a transporta- 
tion monopoly would have been able to force any 
other monopoly to terms. This one service alone 
marks Judge Thayer, not only as a great jurist, but 
as a thoroughgoing Democrat. And yet there is not 
in his decision the faintest trace of anything that sug- 
gests the corporation-baiting demagogue. 

Judge Thayer is nationally known as a lawyer. 
He has been known as a Democrat, though he 
served in the United States Signal Corps during the 
war, and was brevetted major for gallant and meritor- 
ious conduct. He was born in New York and is now 
sixty-two years young. He has been on the bench 
either in the circuit court of the City of St. Louis 


or in the Federal courts ever since 1876, and _ his 
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reputation as a jurist has grown steadily all the 
time until he is now regarded as among the great 
judges of America. His decisions are marked by 
consistency of opinion on fundamentals and by a 
spirit of fairness in stating and dealing with facts. 
There is no false brilliancy about Judge Thayer. His 
special characteristic is industry and his mental trend 
is towards the concrete rather than the general. There’s 
much of Grover Cleveland, without the gruffness, in 
Judge Thayer. Judge Thayer has always been a 
party man, never finding loyalty to party in conflict 
with his duty as a judge. His qualities s@em to be 
those most in demand for a Democratic nominee for 
President at this time. He is not too famous to 
have made enemies, not too obscure to be negligible. 
He is not identified with politics in such a way as to 
mark him as a factionist. He is located geographi- 
cally so as to be available as a compromise between 
sectional interests. He has lived in the close atmos- 


. phere of the bench and he has perforce studied the 


science and method of government from a point of 
view neither clouded nor biased by the materialism 
that almost necessarily dominates the min'd of the men 
in politics of the more intensely practical kind. He 
would be the man for whom Missouri could make the 
most effective plea before the next National Demo- 
cratic convention. And Missouri will be a power- 
ful factor in the next National convention of Demo- 
crats. If the campaign is to be made upon the 
issues which were decided in the great merger suit, 
upon the suppression of corporate greed as manifest 
in consolidation, upon the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity to all, special privilege to none, upon the modi- 
fication of the tariff and the opposition to centraliza- 
tion, in other words, upon the old time Democratic 
doctrines, there is no man better fitted to present 
them and to represent them to the people than Judge 
Amos M. Thayer. 


ob bch ob 
A DEAD POET 


BY W. M. R. 


Ernest Henley died, last Monday—a real poet 
and a manly man. He was the poet at once 
of strenuousness and sympathy, of force and 
finesse, of mysticism and _ realism, of delicate 


\ REAL poet passed from earth when William 


nuances and of almost brutal directness. He 
sang of the sword a masterful song and _ his 
rhythm of the automobile expressed the poesy of 
speed. He passed from the virile sensuousness of Walt 
Whitman to the daintiness of Austin Dobson and 
Andrew Lang. His “London Voluntaries” are at 
once impressionistic and veritistic. His verses “In 
Hospital” are miracles of picturesqueness touched 
with gentleness and grim humor. He could paint a 
scene in a poem as delicious as Watteau, and then 
he had a slash and sweep reminiscent of Doré, with 
a not infrequent smack of Hogarth. Turn him to a 
ballade, or a rondeau or a sonnet, and he bent and 
molded his vigor to the niceties of precise form with 
a perfection of effect not elsewhere to be found in 
contemporary poetry. No modern better than he 
coukd voice the melody of sorrow and he had no 
superior in chanting the gospel of courage. Whether 
his muse concerned itself with hawthorne and _ lav- 
ender, or with the song of the gallows tree, or with 
the thick sweet mystery of chloroform, or with the 
depiction of London street characters, the song was 
always true to the theme. There was an honesty in 
Henley’s poetical method that we find nowhere else 
among his contemporaries. Beside him, even Kipling 
seems meretricious and abominably insincere, and, 
above all else, vulgar. Henley had in him the best 
of Whitman, even a suspicion, now and again, of Ra- 
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belais, but he had the saving artist’s sense of selec- 
tion and he rarely erred by way of excess in expres- 
sion. To him in his most vigorous moods there was 
always suggestdd a sense of pathos in things. He was, 
as most poets are at heart, a fatalist in the Greek 
spirit, but still he held that each man may say, “I 
am the master of my’ fate; I am the captain of my 
soul.” This poet, for most of his days city-bound, 
loved Nature in any mood, and felt that, in the ulti- 
mate, all her moods were kind. Henley was a man 
who dared write “Love which is Lost is the lamp 
in the Tomb.” He looked at life and all its functions 
as facts not to be eluded, and only to be accepted for 
what they are, plus the investiture upon them of the 
poet’s thought and imagination. At times, Henley’s 
poetry was as whimsical as Whistler’s painting or 
etching, but it was always the expression of a mood 
and almost always a sufficient expression. He had 
a natural affection for the piccaroon type of character 
like “Admiral Guinea” or “Deacon Brodie,” a taste 
which he shared with Robert Louis Stevenson, with 
whom on such subjects, he often collaborated. Hen- 
ley loved a man with blood in him and hated the 
saint who simply didn’t sin because he never felt 
like it. Fienley loved life and all that life has in 
it of sweet and bitter. He craved life until the end 
in order that at the topmost point of being, the battle 
spirit mounting in his blood, he might be plunged 
into the immortal, the incommunicable dream. Oh, 
but he was a frank, sweet pagan, was Henley. He 
could touch the chords whose _ vibration at- 
tuned itself to your own heartache, awakened 
your own regrets and touched you to tears you 
wished you could shed. There was that in his work 
that appealed at once to the higher culture and to 
the elemental feelings. His simplicity was unfailing. 
His joyousness was exuberant. His sorrow was 
sweet with noble resignation. You read him and felt 
that he voiced much of yourself as you would be. 
There was and is that in his work that made you 
feel always that there was a man with all a man’s 
strength and not a little of man’s weakness behind 
the song. He was not wise, nay, he was foolish with 
that divine folly that sees good in everything. He 
hated nothing but shams, and in his later days his 
most conspicuous work was his overthrowing of the 
sham Stevenson that had been painted in the maun- 
derings of Tusitala’s inconsiderate admirers. Henley 
was a scorching artd a slashing critic, never fearing to 
differ with the mob, but it is as a poet that his mem- 
ory will remain with us, a poet who loved and did not 
curse his day, a poet tender to the suffering and the 
sinful, a poet en rapport with the world in all its as- 
pects, a poet whom to read was to illude yourself 
into the belief that you heard your own heart sing- 
ing of the joy of now and of “old, unhappy, far-off 
things, and sorrows long ago.” 
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REFLECTIONS 


Politics in Missouri 

USTICE GANTT, of the Supreme Court of 

J Missouri, has announced himself as g@ can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. This has been seized upon by the Republican 
papers as a cause for attack upon the venerable gen- 
tleman. These papers want to know why he does 
not resign his place on the bench before entering 
the lists, But such criticism is mere twaddle. Jus- 
tice Gantt does not intend to make a campaign in 
the ordinary sense of the term. He is a candidate, 
but he is not going to make a canvass for the nom- 
ination. The Stipreme bench will not suffer by reason 
of his candidacy. The public business of the court 
will not suffer by his action. Of course if it be a 
high crime and misdemeanor for any man in Mis- 





souri to contest with Circuit Attorney Folk for the 
honor of the gubernatorial nomination then Justice 
Gantt should, undoubtedly, be attainted of treason, 
It is taken for granted that Justice Gantt has entered 
the race for no other purpose than to head off Mr. 
Folk and that he has done this at the behest and dic- 
tation of the machine politicians and legislative cor- 
ruptionists of the State, but there is not the slightest 
evidence in support of such a view. It is assumed 
that the scheme of the machine is to get as many 
candidates for Governor as possible in the field 
against Mr, Folk in order that each may carry a lot 
of votes in the convention from his own locality and 
that all may .eventually combine in order to defeat 
Mr, Folk. That assumption seems to be a more rea- 
sonable one, but what is there in the act that is so 
heinous. It is an old political trick, so old as 
to be effete and the friends of Mr. Folk, if they have 
the strength they claim, should be able easily to 
circumvent it. Justice Gantt is not barred from 
gubernatorial ambition simply because he is a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. A man is not necessarily 
a boodler who dares contest with Mr. Folk for the 
nomination for Governor. Mr, Folk is a fine young 
man, with a fine record as a prosecutor of criminals, 
but that doesn’t mean that he would be an ideal Gov- 
ernor of Missouri. Mr. Folk has (done good work 
where he is. Why should he quit that work to go 
“politickin’ around?” If Justice Gantt should resign 
from the Supreme bench in order to run for Gover- 
nor, why shouldn’t Joseph W. Folk resign his po- 
sition as circuit attorney in order to make the same 
race? This idea that it is the acme, the zenith or 
the nadir of incivism in Missouri to differ with Mr. 
Folk in anything, and especially to differ with him 
on the question of his own universal superiority over 
everything and everybody, is a phase of journalistic 
and popular hysterics with which cool-headed anjl 
sound-hearted people are becoming more and more 
disgusted. The idea that there are no just men in 
St. Louis or Missouri outside gf Mr. Folk is so ab- 
surd that the mere statement of it is enough to stultify 
those who are the exponents of the idea. Mr. Folk 
has no inalienable right to the governorship of Mis- 
souri, He may be worthy of any honor he may 
seek. But he is not indubitably the superior in worth 
of every other person who may have political ambitions 
or opinions in conflict with those of Mr. Folk. Mr. 
Folk is entitled to everything he can get out of his 
crusade against the boodlers, but Mr. Folk’s frienjls, 
in criticising the action of Judge Gantt and in sneer- 
ing at all who are not openly for Folk, are making a 
grave mistake. They are telling us, in effect, that Mr. 
Folk is conducting the boodle crusade for the sole 
purpose of making himself Governor, and if we don’t 
want him for Governor, he will not continue to do 
his duty against the boodlers. If the success of the 
Folk prosecutions is to be tested by the fate of Mr. 
Folk’s political aspirations, it will be a peculiar test. 
It seems to the Mirror that the test of Mr. Folk’s 
work will be found, not in the success or failure to 
get himself into the Executive mansion at Jefferson 
City, but in the success or failure of his efforts to 
get the boodlers he has prosecuted into the peniten- 
tiary at Jefferson City. 
eh & 
More Troubles for Balfour 

THE new educational legislation in England has 
led to grave perplexities and even disorder in many 
sections of the kingdom. Nonconformists openly 
refuse to pay their share of local taxes to be applied 
to schools. They aver, first, that the expenditures 
are not wholly supervised by popularly-elected bodies. 
and, second, that their consciences and religious scru- 
ples forbid them to pay taxes for the support of 
schools controlled by the Church of England. As a 





of this obstinate attitude and refusal to pay taxes 


resu 


|. many Nonconformists have come into conflict 


eviet 
with the authorities and courts. Some of them have 
disposed of all their property, preferring to do this 
rather than submit to obnoxious taxation. All this 
is, of course, calculated still further to embarrass 
the British government and to strengthen the position 
of the Liberal elements. Educational legislation of 
this kind is not in consonance with the spirit of the 
It bears an unmistakable aspect of religious big- 
otry and tyranny. Mr. Balfour made a bad break 
i) statesmanship when he came out in support of the 
new educational law. He should have known that it 
is risky business to tread upon “the foundations of be- 


lief’ in this liberty-breathing age of the world. 
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Too Much of It 

From everywhere comes the news of a display of 
“decorative politics,” elaborate receptions given to 
visiting heads of state and navies, of sumptuous and 
solemn banquets, of champagne-logomachy, of speeches 
glittering with generalities about the charms and ad- 
vantages of peace and sundry other things likely to 
enhance the gaiety of nations. Things of this kind 
make pleasant reading and certainly do no harm. 
Yet one grows a-weary of them. There is serious 
danger of overdoing this mawkish fraternizing. There 
has been too much exchange of vapid compliments in 
recent days. What’s the use of fooling around in 
every harbor or capital of the civilized world to 
assure emperors, kings and presidents that peace 
will be maintained, and that everything looks lovely, 
when every government is constantly engaged in 
strengthening its army and navy? What’s the use 
of exchanging promises of being good across brim- 
ming champagne-glasses, when everybody knows that 
you do not mean what you say, and that you will 
try with all your will and might to “do” the other 
fellow as soon as the first good opportunity pre- 
sents itself? International amenities are all right in 
their way, but we must draw the line when every- 
body is disposed to slobber protestations of undying 
friendship and inanely to rhapsodize over dreams 
which are still far from materialization. 

cb ab 
A Satisfactory Agreement 

THE great building trades strike in New York 
has been called off, the unions having arrived at an 
understanding with their employers. Fifty thousand 
men will, therefore, return to work. The strike had 
been of long standing and entailed grievous hard- 
slips upon both sides. On account of it, building 
operations had come to an almost complete stand- 
sill. Judging by the terms of the agreement, it 
would seem that both sides recognized the wisdom and 
necessity of making concessions, The unions acqui- 
esced into an abolition of the obnoxious walking- 
delegate by agreeing to deal with employers directly. 
ihis, of course, means full recognition of the unions 
on the part of the employers. Undoubtedly, both sides 
will reap material advantages from the removal of 
officious, arrogant walking delegates. The agreement 
holds out promise of improvement in relations by 
bringing both sides closer together. There is every 
reason why labor unions should treat with employers 
without intermediaries. Personal talk, reasonable and 
temperate appeals to justice, and general mutual ex- 
planations may safely be relied upon to have more 
effect than the bulldozing ways of parleying so 
popular with the average walking delegate. Close 
personal intercourse will always remain the best 
means to preserve an harmonious state of affairs in 
the economic field. The employer should make it a 
point to keep in personal touch with employes, to 
take interest in their work and to know their wants 
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and _ ideals. On the other hand, the workingman 
should realize that it would never do to deprive em- 
ployers altogether of the right to manage their own 
affairs, or to impute to all of them motives of 
sordid greed. There is no reason on earth why there 
should be any conflict between capital and_ labor. 
Never have there been labor difficulties which could 
not have been adjusted in time by mutual conces- 
sions and willingness to recognize just rights and de- 


-mands. There is more than a probability that, in 


the course of time, a more intelligent understanding 
of the vital economie questions, and the true relations 
which should exist between employer and employé, 
strikes with all their hideous progeny of disorder, bru- 
tality and crime will gradually disappear. 
ab -b 
About College Education 

THE professarial fraternity has again reverted to 
a discussion of the antique question whether a col- 
lege education is really worth having. Strange that 
theseeeducators should still be uncertain about a mat- 
ter of this kind! Can it be possible that this un- 
certainty in the minds of American professors is due, 
largely, to the instructive results obtained by study- 
ing their own cases? They should certainly know 
more than anybody else regarding the merits or 
demerits of a college education. Perhaps it is on 
account of the comparative insubstantiality of their 
salaries that the professor persists in vexing his mind 
and exhausting his brain tissue with endless specula- 
tions of this kind. The average professor is apt to hold 
himself “cheap” when making comparison between 
his income and those of some of our railroad, bank 
and trust presidents. If everything in this world 
is to be judged by a cash standard, then there can 
be no doubt that college work is not very profitable. 
There is “Charlie” Schwab, for instance. This 
“high-roller,” who recently played at Monte Carlo, 
with the roof for a limit, never received a college de- 
gree, or title of something or other, yet he gets along 
very well in this world, having an income reckoned 
by the hundred thousands, and being able, once in a 
while, when in particularly good humor, to hire extra 
trains in Italy for a bagatelle of two hundred thousand 
francs. Compared with such an illustrious and rep- 
resentative type of the self-made man, the professarial 
dignity cuts a rather sorry figure with an income that 
“Charley” Schwab would “blow in” at one sitting. 
Yet, a college education of the right sort cannot be 
regarded as utterly worthless, not even in these piping 
times of trusts, millions and “drifting wood.” It en- 
ables him who receives it to look at the “vanities” of 
the world and its glittering heaps of gold with forti- 
tude and resignation, and endows him with the desire 
and ability to voice on occasion the anguish of his ris- 
ing philosophical envy and disgust in brilliant dis- 
courses upon the concentration and abuses of wealth, 
the frivolities and sins of the “Four Hundred” and 
“Smart Sets” and the perils surrounding and sapping 
the foundations of our Government. We may still find 
balm in Gilead and consoiation in professorships and 
results of college education. 

ah ch 
Things to Let Alone 

Texas has another oil boom “on its hands.” <Ac- 
cording to newspaper dispatches, thousands are al- 
ready flocking to the newly-discovered field and buy- 
ing at exorbitant prices land which could be had for 
a song a few weeks ago. The Mirror would advise 
people to have a care and to take all this newspaper 
gush about new gushers at a large discount. Investing 
in oil fields or oil stocks is something from which 
conservative men should: studiously refrain. Oil 
booms never last long and never prove profitable to 
anybody except to those who were first on the spot 
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and have had plenty of experience in the business. 
For every man who amassed wealth in an oil boom 
there are thousands who lost all they had. When 
the Beaumont excitement was at its height, reams of 
worthless oil stocks were sold by disreputable con- 
cerns to gullible people throughout the country at ab- 
surdly fantastic prices. Many of the purchasers have 
since papered their walls with the artistically-en- 
graved certificates. It is extremely seldom that any 
“outsider” makes a really good coup by dabbling in 
oil or mining stocks. The value of “stuff” of this 
kind is hard to determine, since nobody can tell exact- 
ly what is in the depths of the earth. There is only 
one infallible vray to acquire, not riches, but a rea- 
sonable competency, and that is, work, agcompanied 
by patience and frugal and economical habits. He 
who believes in “get-rich-quick” schemes is neither a 
man of industry, nor of sense—he is simply a gam- 
bler, eager to try a gambler’s luck. 
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The American Cardinal 

Mvucu conjecture is indulged in regarding Cardinal 
Gibbons’ choice of a successor to Pope Leo, ‘The 
American prelate has suddenly become a_ personage 
of world-wide interest, owing to the fact that he 
represents both North and South America and also 
the interests of all Catholics of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
there being no other cardinal in this Western hemis- 
phere, and, since the recent death of Cardinal Vaugh- 
an, none of English extraction, the two other English- 
speaking members of the Sacred College,—Logue and 
Moran—being Irishmen. It is generally believed that 
Cardinal Gibbons’ vote will be cast for Cardinal Gotti. 
The latter is known to be a liberal-minded, high-cul- 
tured man, with a thorough understanding of the 
world’s interests, hopes and ideals. Much, of course, 
depends upon the views of Cardinal Rampolla, the 
Papal Secretary of State, who is, admittedly, one of 
the shrewdest diplomats of the Old World and de- 
termined to continue the policy pursued by Pope Leo. 
A Gibbons-Gotti-Rampolla combination would be well- 
night invincible in the Conclave. The American pre- 
late is unassuming in his ways and _ unostentatious 
in his views, yet beyond doubt one of the leading 
princes of the present-day Catholic church. Beneath 
his suave kindliness of manner, lies hidden a pene- 
trating, eager intellect, which knows and tenaciously 
clings to its purposes. From all indications, the 
American prelate will be one of the most salient and 
assertive figures in the Conclave. 

els ab 
The Flood of Immigration 

IMMIGRATION into this country is now at its flood- 
tide. For 1903, the total influx is expected to reach 
the one million notch. There is undoubtedly some 
good racial material among these immigrants, but 
not enough to make up for the many undesirable 
elements contributed by Russia and Southern and 
Southeastern Europe. There is too much of the 
“oreat unwashed” among these hordes now reaching 
our shores. During 1902, there came in 36,000 Slovaks, 
32,000 Poles, 30,000 Groats and Slovenes, 23,000 Mag- 
yars and more than 70,000 Russian Jews and Lithuan- 
ians. Southern Italy was still more generous. It 
gave us 158,000 of its sons and daughters last year, 
or more than its annual natural increase in popula- 
tion. It may be said, with some degree of truth, that 
we have more than enough room in the United 
States for all of these immigrants. Yet, and even 
admitting that we need them at the present time 
for certain rough kinds of labor, one cannot but 
look. with a feeling akin to fear upon this swelling 
tide of immigration. The races most largely repre- 
sented among these Europeans will be difficult of 
assimilation. Their languages and modes of living 
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and thinking are radically different from ours. The 
absorption of such racial elements cannot be accom- 
plished without some danger of putting American civ- 
ilization and character to something more than a 
mere test. 
be 
Another Instance of Failed Hopes 

SOMETIME ago, the news came from the Pacific 
coast that a greedy horde of speculators, closely affili- 
ated with packing houses of the Middle West, had 
organized the California Citrus Union (Fruit Trust), 
and invited every fruit-grower and fruit exchange of 
Southern California to join it. As inducement, the 
statement was made that the Trust would be able to 
secure absolute control of the market and prices. Many 
unsophisticated producers succumbed to the tempta- 
tion, became members of the Trust and agreed to tie 
up their fruit absolutely for the balance of 1903, and 
the entire season of 1904. The results of operations 
have, of course, proved grievously disappointing. Re- 
ports show that the “Trust” shipped seventy-five per 
cent of all the fruit from Southern California in the 
past sixty days, but that 95 per cent of all the “red 
ink” sales (where prices received did not suffice to 
cover freight charges) must be put to its credit, and 
that not one car shipped by it sold F. O. B. California. 
In addition to this, prices, contrary to expectations and 
promises of promoters, have fallen quite seriously, 
and thus made the fruit-growing business anything 
but profitable. In consequence of all this, the voice 
of discontent has become loud and insistent in the 
ranks of would-be monopolizers, and it is generally 
believed that things in the fruit regions will soon 
return to the status quo ante. The economic lesson 
to be drawn from this is, that fruit-growers and 
agriculturists in general should beware of listening 
to the siren songs of promoters and keep out of all 
schemes having for ultimate object the regulation of 
production and markets. The monopolizing of com- 
modities cannot be made permanently profitable. It 
has been attempted by so many, and, in each instance, 
with such signal failure, that it is surprising intelli- 
gent persons can still be found who believe in the 
practicability of such “cornering“ schemes. 
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Prosperity and Its Results 

THe cause of much of the political rottenness, brib- 
ery and grafting recently laid bare in the various 
branches of National, State and municipal government 
must, unquestionably, be sought in that vitiation of the 
moral sense of distinction between right and wrong, 
between honesty and dishonesty, between thine and 
mine, wrought by a sort of prosperity the causes, 
agencies and manifestations of which are highly specu- 
lative and artificial. Multifarious opportunities to ac- 
quire pelf quickly and easily, without going to the 
trouble of straining brain or brawn; the spectacle of 
reckless gamblers leaping into fame and fortune over 
night by unscrupulous tactics employed on stock, cot- 
ton or grain exchanges; the feelings of envy and, per- 
haps, also of humiliation thereby aroused in the hearts 
of the many to whom success means everything, and 
the means to obtain it comparatively nothing, all these 
things almost inevitably make for moral degeneration, 
for habits of cunning and dishonesty in business, pro- 
fession and public office. Artificial prosperity, and con- 
sequent habits of wanton luxury, the open and shame- 
less parading of wealth and vice, cannot but have evil 
results. Bad examples attract and corrupt. They 
arouse, among onlookers, the desire to imitate, to be 
also in “the swim,” and in the public eye. Times per- 
missive of the facile acquirement of wealth are certain- 
ly preferable to such as necessitate increased charitable 
activity, but they cannot be regarded as an unmixed 
blessing. Far from it. The sterling virtues of hon- 
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esty, kindness and charity. cannot, as a rule, be 
expected to flourish much in the hot-house of pros- 
perity. They thrive best in times when man has to 
strive hard and uninterruptedly, if he intends to gain 
a competency. It would be a pretty rotten world if 
all of us were on “easy street,” if everybody had noth- 
ing else to do but “pile up the dough.” Hard work 
is, undoubtedly, the best patent device to make men 
honest. Why? Because it gives them the truest 
perception of the value and sacredness of property, 
the indispensability of honesty of word and deed, and 
the viciousness of acquiring wealth through methods 
of gambling, cozenage and violation of faith and 
honor. 
bb 
The Balkan Danger 

Ir begins to look very much as if there would soon 
be “something doing” in the Balkans. The relations 
between Bulgaria and Turkey are strained to the 
snapping and the fighting point. Both countries are 
massing troops, and all on account of the Macedonian 
revolution. Bulgaria deeply sympathizes with the 
aims and ideals of the revolutionists, and is known 
to extend to them both moral and active support, 
in the belief that Macedonia will not hesitate to 
join Bulgaria after the driving out of the Turkish 
oppressor. These Balkan revolutions and warlike 
demonstrations cannot be kept up much longer without 
provoking a resort to arms, the consequence of which 
would be almost sure gravely to endanger the peace 
of all Europe. It is often asserted that everything 
would be quiet in the Balkans if the Turk could be 
induced or forced to yield up Constantinople and to 
retire across the Bosphorus. Judging by recent devel- 
opments, however, such political optimism seems rather 
unreasonable. The mongrel, racial elements on the 
peninsula are not built for harmonious, friendly in- 
tercourse. They always have been, and for many 
years to come will continue to be, restive, rebellious 
and revengeful. They love a good fight just as much 
as Kentucky mountaineers a gory feud. 

de be 
Pushing Canada 

WHILE we down here are indulging in tall talk 
about our political and economic bigness, Canada is 
growing fast and faster and building cities, railroads, 
canals, harbors, ships and generally developing her vast 
natural resources with an energy and perseverance that 
bespeak unflinching confidence in the ultimate out- 
come. Its government is pursuing a policy that is 
masterly in its skill, shrewd in its foresight and bold 
in its outlines. It leaves nothing undone to encourage 
commercial, industrial and agrcultural enterprise. It 
furthers colonization schemes in every conceivable 
way. The foreigner is openly and eagerly welcomed. 
If he wishes to acquire land, the government holds out 
the most tempting inducements and makes it plain to 
him that all reasinable demands will be granted. In 
view of this, it is not at all surprising that so many 
Americans should be crossing the Northern 
frontier and become farmers in the Western sections 
of Canada, where land can be had almost for the 
asking. It is estimated that, in the last few years, 
more than forty thousand American farmers have tak- 
en up their abode in Manitoba and British Columbia. 
Canada’s agricultural development has been most re- 
markable. Last year, the production of wheat aggre- 
gated more than 94,000,000, that of oats 157,000,000, 
and that of barley 35,000,000 bushels. Within the 
not distant future, Northwestern Canada will be a 
formidable rival in wheat production. In transpor- 
tation facilities, Canada is well abreast of the times. 
its main railrodd—the Canadian Pacific—connects the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. The earnings of this sys- 
tem, which is 3,700 miles in length, are growing at a 





phenomenal ratio. Although the building of it called 
for an expenditure, on the part of the government, of 
over one hundred million dollars, this gigantic raij- 
road enterprise has proved a fine and profitable invest- 
ment. At the present time, it is the most valuable 
commercial asset of the country. Recent dispatches 
intimated that the government is about to formulate 
plans for the construction of several more important 
railroad lines, There is some prospect that Canada 
will have at least three or four trans-continental lines 
before 1910. The government keeps a close and vigil- 
ant eye on the growth of Oriental trade, and, undoubt- 
edly, anticipates material advantages from the comple- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian system. It does not pro- 
pose to let the United States secure an undue share of 
Oriental business. Canada is in excellent position to 
enter into vigorous competition with us on the Pacific 
coast, inasmuch as it has some remarkably fine and 
commodious harbors in the Puget Sound region. Of 
course, there is no possibility of Canada’s ever becom- 
ing a really formidable rival of the United States in 
industry and international trade. Its geographical lo- 
cation, climatic conditions and relative scantiness of 
population utterly preclude such an eventuality. Yet 
it will not do for us to disregard our Northern neigh- 
bor’s potentialities altogether, or to speak of them 
with ironical contemptuousness. Let us bear in mind 
that the Canadians are of our race, and, therefore, not 
to be treated with indifference. They have all the 
grit, push and firmness of purpose that go to the mak- 
ing up of a progressive, virile and conquering nation. 
ob ob 
The Shipbuilding Craze 

MoperRN naval expenditures are on an_ enor- 
mous _ scale. In Europe, Great Britain  ap- 
propriates $45,000,000 
Germany, $25,000,000, and France $22,000,000. Italy 
spends fifty per cent. of its total naval appropriation 
in the maintenance of its existing fleet, while the Eng- 
lish rate is 45; the German 29 and the French over 25 
per cent. It is estimated that the total British ex- 
penditures, for naval purposes, for the fiscal year 1903- 
04, will mount up to $172,000,000, American naval 
appropriations are equally large. ‘They are steadily 
expanding. The total annual outlay is rapidly ap- 
proaching the $100,000,000 mark. Of course, these 
enormous naval expenditures have to be made. No 


nearly for new _ ships; 


country that considers itself worth preserving cares 
to economize in matters of national defence, not even 
when it is fully convinced that ten years from now 
most of its costly modern ships will be utterly obso- 
lete and more or less useless. 
be 
Farming in Kansas 

In the Kansas harvest fields they are working slay 
and night. No idling is allowed there. Every able- 
bodied man is expected to lend a hand in the gath- 
ering of the millions of bushels of golden grain. 
Labor is in brisk demand and offered good wages. 
Twenty-five dollars a month and board appears to 
be the minimum of compensation, and has served 
to attract thousands of willing workers from the 
large cities. With such conditions prevailing, and 
everybody owning the requisite quantity of brawn 
impressed into service, hoboedom is not in evidence 
in the great wheat-growing counties. Every Kansas 
farmer appears to be making money, and lots of it. 
He has a snug bank account, is assured of needed 
credit, and the value of his land is steadily on the 
rise. Years ago, things were quite different. When 
Populism reigned supreme on the praries, the Kansas 
farmer used to raise only two staples—hell and whis- 
kers. Then, he sat at the feet of the acid, angulous 
Ingalls, the barbate Pfeffer and the sockless Jerry, 
and chased iridescent pipe dreams. That was in the 
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Harvey's great primer in financial legerdemain. To- 
day, the Kansas “man Mwith the hoe” attends to his 
bane studies market reports, invests in good 
honds and land, buys pianos, sends his daughters to 
college and takes occasional “flyers” to large cities, 
where he lets himself go and puts some of his sur- 
plus wealth in circulation. Yes, Kansas has changed 
mightily since 1896.. It is making great strides for- 
ward. National irrigation will assure it of still greater 
gains in population and wealth. Some of its now 
arid western counties may be thickly settled and 
free of all debt ten years hence. Considering all 
this, it can excite no wonder to read that pocr Har- 
yard students are making for the Kansas prairies as 
fast as they can via the box-car route. They are wise 
and thrifty chaps. They may be sure of a cordial wel- 
come when they hit the harvest-fields. The farmers 
need them and will pay them considerably more than 
eastern hotel proprietors. It would not be such a 
bad idea for some of them to stay there and to “grow 
up” with their new surroundings. 
a eb 
Crops and Foreign Trade 

Tite 1903 wheat crop will not be much below that 
of last year. According to lately-submitted Govern- 
ment estimates, we may safely figure on a yield of 
seven hundred million bushels. This would leave us 
a large-sized surplus for export after providing for 
all domestic requirements. The reported damage to 
spring wheat in the Northwest will not reduce present 
estimates to any serious extent. So far as corn is 
concerned, present prospects are not as satisfactory as 
they should be. There is, however, no reason as yet 
to be discouraged. If favorable weather conditions 
should prevail between now and September 1, the 
yield of the corn fields should be considerably in ex- 
cess of current estimates. Cotton prospects are en- 
couraging. It would seem that this season’s final 
results will be well up to the average of the last 
few years. Thus, taken all in all, there is nothing 
in the agricultural position and outlook that could be 
regarded as an economic menace. Prices for the 
three leading staples are sufficiently high to assure 
farmers of a fair profit. Adroit attempts have lately 
been made to advance prices to a materially enhanced 
basis. It is to be hoped, however, that they will fail, 
and fail most signally. There is no reason and no 
warrant, at this time, for speculative manipulation 
and juggling with values. Our exports of agricul- 
tural products are not as large as they should be. 
Idiotic manipulation of prices has curtailed them to 
a serious extent. Shipments of wheat, corn and 
cotton are woefully small, compared with what they 
were four or five years ago. The loss has been par- 
ticularly striking in cotton exports. Owing to recent 
“cornering” tactics, pursued by millionaire gamblers, 
and the resultant prodigious rise in values, foreign- 
crs have stopped buying American cotton. It is inti- 
mated that some of them will not reappear as pur- 
chasers until the boom in New Orleans and New 
York has been pricked and things have returned to 
a normal basis. What the American agricultural pro- 
ducer needs is steady, fair prices, at a level attractive 
to his foreign customers. A continued shrinkage in 
our agricultural exports would have most unpleasant 
consequences. While we are continually boasting of 
our wealth and prosperity, it yet remains true that 
we cannot get along well, unless Europeans continue 
to buy our surplus products. But for a large foreign 
trade, we would be in a decidedly bad “fix.” A coun- 
try like ours, with its immense natural resources and 
rapidly growing productiveness, cannot arrogate to 
itself the privilege of dictating prices to all the world. 
We need all the foreign markets that we have or can 
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A CAVERNAL TRAGEDY 


BY ALAIN MORSANG. 


66 ELL, yes, this wine is good. Still, I pre- 

W fer the other, as I said a while ago. 

Just wait till we have let down the 

barrel into the cave, and then I will give you a sam- 
ple of my favorite vintage.” 

The old engraver uttered these words with a 
little mysterious smile flitting across his watchful face, 
while his young wife, Colette, and her cousin, Ger- 
vais, approached their knees below the table, and 
managed to signal to each other their impatience at 
the slowness with which the repast approached its 
finish. 

Through the window, the soft spring air carried 
in the subtle perfume of roses and hyacinths and the 
joyous songs of numerous birds building their nests 
in the garden. The brilliant rays of the sun played 
upon the immaculate tablecloth and the few antique 
pieces of furniture within the little dining room. 

He was a veritable artist—this engraver, whose lit- 
tle eyes glittered with malice and suspicion. With 
his big red fingers, he could use his tiny tools with 
the utmost of dexterity, and transform wood and 
metal into little, delicate objects of art much sought 
after by dealers in bric-a-brac. 

His life was one of comparative uneventfulness. 
His greatest pride and only source of real happiness 
was the youthful, beautiful woman who had con- 
sented to join her life to his. He loved her with al- 
most ferocious intensity, with all the forces and de- 
sires of his heart, which had remained young, in 
spite of his sixty-five years. To him, she appeared 
more precious and essential than the sun. She was 
dearer to him than life itself. The mere touch of 
her soft hand accelerated the flow of his blood and 
made his aged heart throb faster. 

Her cousin, Gervais, had a bad reputation. He 
was handsome as a god, and strong as a savage. 
He owned a farm at the end of the village and lived a 
gladsome, happy-go-lucky life. He was an expert 
in hunting, drinking and fighting, and, on account of 
this, the terror and admiration of the whole com- 
munity. His principal occupation, however, consisted 
in courting pretty wives and daughters, 

He was distrusted by all the husbands and fathers 
of the village who could boast of feminine attrac- 
tions in their household. They liked his joviality of 
manner and laughed at his jokes, but resented his 
Don Juan ruses and successes. He was the cock 
who triumphed wherever he went. The pretty hens 
followed him willingly wherever he led. All the 
woods and gardens- of the village had witnessed 
scenes of love in which he played a part. Gervais, the 
women thought, was simply irresistible. 

Colette was the last who had aroused the cupidity 
of his amorous passions. Her blonde hair, her perfect 
complexion, her coquettish eyes, her little tempting 
laugh, had made Gervais her devoted admirer and 
lover. 

He had been invited to take luncheon at the en- 
graver’s house, and, of course, responded eagerly. 
When the old man observed, in the course of con- 
versation, that he intended to lower a barrel of wine 
into the cave after the repast, Gervais promptly prof- 
fered his services, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the engraver left the room to seek for the rope to 
be used in the undertaking. During his absence, the 
two lovers fairly devoured each other with eyes that 
glistened with expectant passion. They stood close 
together, laughing ever and anon at the “trap-trap” 
of the old man’s wooden shoes, as he went from 
room to room in quest of the needed rope. 
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At last Gervais could no longer restrain himself. 
Throwing caution to the winds, he put forth his arm, 
drew Colette towards him, pressed her tightly to his 
breast, and implanted a burning kiss upon her lips. 

They had hardly time to separate before the hus- 
band made his entrance through a lateral door. 

Colette, much embarrassed, pretended to be busy 
at the table. Gervais, accustomed to such _ things, 
preserved his sangfroid. He could see no cause for 
embarrassment. The old man had apparently not 
seen anything, his thoughts being entirely concen- 
trated upon his rope and his wine. Besides, he was 
not to be feared, being of a rather shrinking and 
peaceable nature. 

“Well, come along,” said the artist. “Colette may 
follow us with a light.” They passed through the 
garden and entered the cave, the door to which was 
massive and completely covered with luxuriant moss. 
In ancient times, the cave had served as a crypt to 
a monastery, long since destroyed. A sheer endless 
flight of narrow steps led. down into its capacious, 
glacial gloom. As the heavy door was thrown open, 
a sepulchral air struck the faces of the two men 
and woman. 

“Here you are, Gervais!” said the old man. “What 
I desire you to do, is to hold the barrel while it 
descends, and to guide it in its course. I remain 
up here and manipulate the rope and Colette will 
have to hold the lantern so that you may sce suffi- 
ciently while you go down the steps. 

The barrel had begun its descent. The long rope 
slid through the steel ring fastened to the wall 
with a creaking sound and tautened until it seemed 
as if it surely would snap in twain. Gervais had 
a most difficult task. It took all his young strength 
to support the heavy barrel; big beads of perspiration 
could be seen standing on his high forehead. 

Colette watched proceedings with evident anxiety 
and fear. She stood on the first few steps and 
held the lantern as high as she could. All she could 
see of Gervais was his white face; the rest of his 
dear body was completely hidden by the huge barrel. 

“Well, Gervais, is everything well?” cried down 
the old man. 

“Yes,” replied Gervais, “but the barrel seems to 
be a little too heavy. Be careful not to make a 
false step.” 

The rope suddenly ceased to descend, and in a 
resonant and terrifying voice, the question came from 
above: 

“What would you say if I were to let go?” 

Profound silence followed these words. Gervais 
felt behind him the awful, yawning depth of the 
crypt, while before him he saw the rope the end 
of which rested in the hands of Colette’s husband. 
His life, he realized, hung by a most fragile thread. 

From where he stood, trembling beneath the brutal 
bulk of the barrel, he could see the lantern swinging 
in Colette’s hand, and, still further above, through 
the antique door, a little bit of azure sunlit sky. 

With dilated eyes, reflecting incipient terror, Ger- 
vais saw all this as in a dream. And then he un- 

derstood that the old man, who stood far above 
him, with a diabolical expression on his face, had 
surprised them in the dining room, and laid a trap 
from which Gervais would never escape. 

The unfortunate young man made no effort to 
shout for help, realizing full well its utter futility. 
He had been trapped, and he knew that his enemy 
would allow of no rescue, nor give any quarter. Ger- 


vais’ doom was sealed; sepulchral night was about to 
engulf him. 
There was a pause of ten seconds that seemed 


like two centuries. And then somebody said: “Now 
watch your paramour, Colette.” 

The woman's piercing shriek awakened the slum- 
bering echoes of the ancient cave, and then there was 
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a terrible noise of breaking wood followed by the 
agonizing groans of a man whose young life was 
being squeezed out of his body and whose bones were 
being broken to pieces. The old man kept silent 
until the last sound of the cavernal tragedy had died 
away in the depths of the crypt, and then he broke 
into a light, rasping laugh. 

Adapted from the French for the Mirror by Francis 
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AT OSCAR WILDE’S GRAVE 


BY ROBERT H. SHERARD. 


HE irony of Fate was to pursue Oscar Wilde 
to the very end. ‘the man, whose genius, 
whose parts and performances so fully en- 

titled him to the highest of those poor honors which 
humanity can give to its illustrious dead, is buried 
there where his admirers may almost look for him 
in vain, 

He lies in Bagneux. 

He should be among the poets; he is surrounded 
by the petty bourgeois of the Parisian suburbs. 

He would not read De Maupassant when he lived, 
for he took, he said, no interest in the people of whom 
De Maupassant chose to write. Fate has doomed him 
to their company for eternity. 

The fosse commune, where his dust would have 
mingled with that of the wanton, the pauper, the thief, 
with the dust of those in whom his large heart went 
out, victims like himself of the cruel order of social 
things, would have been desired by him rather, could 
he have ordained his obsequies, than the present pro- 
miscuities. He lies in the center of a phalanx of 
people who during their lifetimes, were surely dis- 
tinguished for those very qualities which refused to 
him, after he had fallen, the slightest crumb of sym- 
pathy. From its environment his resting place is 
the very lieu maudit. 

His is the eleventh grave in the seventh row of 
the seventeenth section. The graveyard is immense, 
and its ugliness is in proportion to its size. It presents 
not one of those features which one associates with 
the places where poets rest. There are no trees, and 
so there will be no birds to sing his lullaby. The “lin, 
lan, lone of evening bells” will never ripple over the 
deserted tomb. 

Bagneux is so remote, and can only be reached with 
so much difficulty, that here, indeed, the dead die 
quick. The vast plain was all deserted, save where 
one busy widow, with brushes and serviettes, was 
tidying her husband’s grave. She was busy about it, 
dusting here and sweeping there, faisant son petit mén- 
age, and her presence served but to make the desola- 
tion of the place more evident. 

Bagneux is a very “ultimate dim Thule,” and as 
I drove out there the other day with two Englishmen 
whose admiration for the dead poet had brought them 
to Paris for this very pilgrimage, I could not but 
recall a jest he once made to me—that Passy, where 
I was living, was a place so distant from the world 
that when cabmen drove cne there they kept getting 
down to ask for something to account of the pour- 
boire. One passes through Montrouge and out by 
the Orleans Gate, and then across a vast suburb, 
le Grand Montrouge, which at night must ring with 
the cries of folk in danger. We stopped at many 
florists on the way, for my friends wanted to buy 
roses for the grave. “He has told us himself,” said 
one of them, “what flowers to put there—red roses 
and white roses’—and he quoted some lines from 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol.” But there were no 
roses to be had anywhere, and at the last shop before 
the cemetery was reached white lilac was bought and 
some yellow flowers. I noticed that this shop was 
at the corner of the Rue Alphonse Daudet, and all 
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that Daudet had said about him rushed back upon 


my mind. 

We searched for him for a long time, for though 
the site was known to our guide, the landlord of the 
hotel where he died, the geography of these places 
changes with startling rapidity. New landmarks are 
ever springing up, the old landmarks as rapidly dis- 
appear. How rapidly, and with what significance, we 
shall presently hear. It was not until a chart had 
been consulted at the office at the gate that we found 
him. He lies next to a woman whose name was 
Bienfait. The gravestone is brown, and bears, be- 
sides his name and age, a verse from Job. He had 
laughed long in life, and it was to the Job of tears 
that one had to turn to find his epitaph! 

The grave had a neglected look; weeds covered 
the valley where the mound had been engulfed. Yet 
a blue flower, weed itself, had chosen this spot and 
none other where to live its little unfragrant life. 
One of the Englishmen dug it up and will plant it 
again in England, and perhaps the little blue flower 
will be sad and die for Heimweh. 

Of the place, such as it is, his tenure has only 
two more years to run. The concession was for 
five years, and as he was buried in December, 1900, 
this, according to the regulations, is the fourth year 
of his peace. At the end of next year, they will 
remove his dust to the fosse commune, unless his 
friends purchase for him the right to remain there 
for what by human presumption is called perpetuity. 
The elder of the Englishmen was for buying this right 
at once, for, as he said to his friend, “You don’t want 
Oscar to be dug up, do you?” Our guide inquired 
about the price, and was seen as though haggling 
with a man who looked like a stonemason. His 
dernier prix, it appeared, was about twenty-five pounds. 
These the Englishman was for producing immediately, 
I suggested, however, that perhaps the relatives might 
wish to perform the duty. For the rest, one may 
hope that a time will come when England will awake 
to the sense of her injustice and open welcoming arms, 
Then the little blue flower will be made happy again 
and others with it. 

After we returned to the hotel—the Hotel d’Alsace, 
in the Rue des Beaux-Arts—we visited the room 
where he died, a small bedroom on the first floor, 
locking out on a damp courtyard. From his bed his 
eyes had for horizon a gray and dripping wall. The 
hangings of the bed, the window curtains, the up- 
holstery of the furniture were of the color of the 
lees of wine. Behind a rickety table a maculated 
couch squatted like a toad. All was faded and thread- 
bare. ‘The impression was that of poverty masquer- 
ading at comfort. Chatterton’s garret in Brooke street 
must have presented a sight less poignant. Nero could 
not have died amidst such surroundings. 

“There he lay,” said the landlord, pointing to the 
bed, “with ice on his head, and in his delirium he 
swore at his pain. He kept raising his hands to 
his head to try and ease the torture. The doctors 
said that they ought to cut into the head, but that 
there was no sign to guide them where to cut, and 
so no operation could be tried. He must have suffered 
greatly, for he swore and swore. And then he died 
—in my arms. It was at two o’clock in the after- 
noon.” 

The man spoke in short, gasping sentences, under 
evident emotion, and I recalled pointing out to Wilde 
that where a deep tragedy is to be described the 
short sentence has always been used by artists. It 
depicts the breathless emotion of the writer. It is 
like the words of a messenger of evil tidings, who 
has run a long way to tell them and can find but 
gasping utterance. So Goethe in the last lines of 
the “Sorrows of Werther,” and so Wilde also at 
the end of “Dorian Gray.” 





We heard that before he became ill of his final 
illness—the meningitis which killed him, and which 
is only the scientific name for the “broken heart” —he 
had worked hard. What he wrote was given to oth- 
ers, who published it as their own work. 

“He used to work at nights, all night long. As 
a rule, he would come in at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing and sit down to his table, and in the morning 
he would show me what he had written, and ‘J 
have earned a hundred frances to-night,’ he would say. 
And he seemed pleased and proud to think that e 
had earned a hundred frances in one night.” 

At these words a rapid calculation passed through 
my head. It underlined the pathos of his pride, His 
plays used to be written in a fortnight or three weeks. 
There was more earned than twice one hundred pounds 
in any night. 

“But,” continued the landlord, “the man who em- 
ployed him was irregular about sending him his money. 
and this used to vex Monsieur Wilde very much, and 
he was always very inquiet until the payment came 
and used to rail against his employer. Towards the 
end, it became very difficult for him to write, and 
he used to whip himself up with cognac. A litre 
bottle would hardly see him through the night. And 
he ate little. And he took little exercise. He used 
to sleep till noon, and then breakfast and then sleep 
again till five or six in the evening. But, il se soignait 
bien lorsquil le pouvait. Ah, Oui! Il se soignait au 
vin de Champagne et il lui fallait du Veuve Clicquot a 
fiuit ou dix francs la bouteille.” 

The landlord of this hotel will be remembered here- 
after. He was very good to the poor poet. At first 
he had been suspicious and indeed had forced him to 
leave his house, the bill being unpaid. He afterwards 
met him in the street, and heard that he had been 
forced to leave his new hotel also, because he could 
not pay, and was literally without a shelter. ‘There- 
upon this kindly man bade him return to his old room 
in God’s name, and, more than this, went and fetched 
away his things from the hotel where they were de- 
tained, and paid the bill. It was a bill for 5 pounds. 
He has the receipt still and shows it with some 
pride. When Wilde died, he was heavily in this 
man’s debt, and the debt remains. Meanwhile, men 
are making money by trading on Wilde’s name, ex- 
ploiting his fatal notoriety. There has, recently, been 
published in Paris, as a translation by his pen, a 
version of a French novel, which, in the original, its 
style alone saved from the charge of obscenity. The 
style of the English version is that which distinguishes 
the publications of certain booksellers in the lenocinia 
of Amsterdam or the purlieus of Leicestersquare. |The 
very grammar is faulty. It is an outrage on the 
poet’s memory that such a book should be issued ut 
der his name It has the horror of sacrilege. And it 
is being done for money. 

My English friend asked the landlord if he had 
any little thing which had belonged to the poet which 
he would care to sell him as a souvenir.” 


“I have something interesting,” said the landlord, 
leaving the room. He presently returned with a lit- 
tle packet in his hand. Unfolding this, he disclosed 
the poet’s false teeth. As they were set in gold plates, 
they had not been buried with the rest. He had left 
so little property that had any value; his wardrobe 
was almost depleted. His false teeth and a score of 
masterpieces; that was all his legacy. This touch of 
the macabre and the sinister crowned the horror that 
held me. 

_ But there was the ink bottle that he had used, 4 
trumpery little china thing, worth a few pence, per 
haps. The Englishman was glad to pay a louis for it. 

Of many evil days, that day will ever be rememn!- 
bered by me as the very worst, There are things 
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which one should not know, there are things that one 


ought not to know. And the punishment that results 
from seeking out the knowledge of them, bitter as it 
-s only too well deserved. This also is one of those 


faults which, as Goethe says, avenge themselves on 


ob bob 
A PRAYER 


BY ALICE HERBERT. 


earth. 


Thy spirit-call: 
And the weak feet that cannot bring me near, 
But fail and fall: 
Wilt Thou not heed how far my path is leading 
From peace and Thee? 


T # Who hast given me the ears to hear 


“Like as a father pitieth his children” 
Pity Thou me! 


‘Thou Who hast given to my remembering eyes 
One fairest sight: 

And not the power to lift them to the skies 
That have no sight: 

Wilt Thou not see how desolate my darkness— 
How shut from Thee? 

“Like as a father pitieth his children” 
Pity Thou me! ‘ 


Thou Who hast given me the heart_to feel 
The Love Divine, 

And built the baser altar where I kneel— 
The lower shrine: 

Wilt Thou condemn, that there 1 spent my worship, 
Forgetting Thee? 

Own Thou Thy handiwork, forgive Thy children, 
Pity Thou me! 

From “Between the Lights.” 
ake oh hb ob 
SOME THOUGHTS ON LOVE 


BY LOUISE ESTABROOK, 


HERE is deep heart-interest in the late, bloody 
deeds at Belgrade. For was it not King Alex- 
ander’s love for Draga which led to the wn- 

doing of both? She was ten years older than he; 
her charms had already attained to over-ripeness, and 
no fruit had come of the marital union, yet he clung 
to her and protected her even unto death. That he 
loved her sincerely and passionately, cannot be doubt- 
ed. The last few terrible minutes of their lives proved 
it in an almost heart-gripping and highly dramatic 
manner, 

It is a tragedy of. great pith and pity, although, 
after all, only one of the many tragedies of love which 
are being enacted in every class of humanity every 
day of the year—tragedies due to the curious theory 
that passionate love for a lawful object is a law to 
itself, that it is divine in origin, and that it is mean 
to allow considerations of expediency to enter into 
and modify it. Every one has a sneaking admiration, 
observes the London Saturday Review, for the young 
people who defy their parents or the future, and who 
practically assert that marriage is a personal matter, 
with which the world at large has nothing to do. 
\nd yet, when we are brought face to face with such 
an example as that of Alexander and Draga, blocked 
in with relentless chiaroscuro, we feel that there is 
something wrong, somewhere. However, to judge by 
the murdered king’s manifesto, issued when his be- 
trothal to Draga Mashin took place in formal mode, 
the indefensible selfishness of his act was far from 
his comprehension. Could the hero of any novel 
have struck a truer note of pure romance than this? 
“A monarch is a man like all other men, and he 
possesses the right which they have of choosing a 
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wife acco:ding to the inclinations of the heart. In 
using that right, I consult the weal of my people as 
well as my own, for the tranquil, happy hearth where- 
at the king will seek and find his personal happiness 
will never be a source ¢@f political intrigues.” 

Brave words, undoubtedly. Yet, we women must 
shake our head gravely, when thinking of the scenes 
of the midnight tragedy enacted on that happy, tran- 
quil hearth, and will then, perhaps, be inclined to 
take up a novel and follow the rough course of true 
love till it runs smooth. Possibly -we are right to 
do so. A well-known Englishman, in his most sug- 
gestive letters, records his belief that love is the 
ultimate mystery, and that he who could write a 
real history of its genesis, and fathom its good, would 
have discovered fhe key to all things. And, cer- 
tainly, the Narcissus-like search for self— 

“The Self that was ours in beginning, 
The Self that is ours in the end,” 
is the great dynamic power of creation. 

But, if this be admitted in its entirety, we wan- 
der as far from the conventional cult of the ordin- 
ary love of fiction, as we do by denying that love, 
per se, is something very fine and praiseworthy. 

Without, however, attempting physics or meta- 
physics, or anything deep or learned, the purely prac- 
tical side of the undoubted confusion of ideas which 
we women deliberately cultivate regarding love, seems 
to me serious, since it accounts for much that is 
most undesirable in the education of our girls. At 
the outset, the belief that love is a divine draught with 
which you may intoxicate yourself, on or off the 
premises, divides the feminine sex at once into the 
women who marry and the women who work—very 
much, ‘of course, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
I have spent hours in trying to make discontented 
women believe that marrying is as much a_profes- 
sion as any other and involves quite as much work. 

But the most serious effect of the theory, which 
undoubtedly prevails in the innermost heart of even 
the most independent women—namely that love is the 
one thing worth having in the world and that it is 
unattainable save through marriage with a beloved 
one—is the underlying assumption that a girl ought 
to marry, should marry, must marry, which is shown, 
even nowadays, by the failure of parents to bring up 
their daughters as they do their sons, that is, with 
the intent to enable them to earn their own liveli- 
hood. Much is said to-day of the claim girls have 
to an equal education with boys, but one hears com- 
paratively little of the greater claim they have to be 
set free from the present assumption that the ques- 
tion of love and marriage should absorb the best part 
of their vitality. That it does so, subconsciously, who 
can doubt, even in the case of the most independent 
of women? I cannot refrain here from retailing as 
an instance, a stock story against me which my 
family is fond of relating; how, at the mature age 
of four, when amid a goodly company of brothers 
and sisters, being amused during the children’s hour 
by questions as to what we would to be, replied 
sorrowfully, when it came to my turn: “I suppose 
I shall be some gentleman’s wife.” 

That my remark was prophetic, has not limited my 
life appreciably, and yet it seems to me an infinite 
pity that girls should not feel that they have a free 
and untrammeled choice of activities. A boy, I pre- 
sume, looks forward to love and marriage also— 
when he happens to think about it—but he is not taught 
to hanker after it as girls most undoubtedly are, 
though, as I have before admitted, the teaching is 
subconscious. Even if, as will always be the case, the 
most numerously adopted profession will be that of 
marriage, the common-sense recognition of it as a 
profession would do much to clear the air of the 
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sentimental mists which now cloud the whole subject. 
It would take its place as a question for rational 
choice, not as one for irrational impulse, as part of the 
life, not the whole. Naturally, it must absorb a 
larger portion of a woman’s thoughts than those of 
a man; but those thoughts certainly could be made 
more robust and less enervating than they are at 
present to the majority of women. 

Whatever we may believe love to be—whether we 
hold it as a non-exanthematous fever running a defi- 
nite course and strictly contagious, a metaphysical and 
mysterious instinct after the original unity which was 
lost in the division of sex, or a purely spiritual eman- 
ation from a Divine source, it is equally necessary, 
for practical purposes, that we should come to some 
definite understanding as to what its sanction really 
is. That we should not, in other words, praise the 
love which led to the murders at Belgrade, and blame 
the marriage which left the lovers to the pitiless tears 
of heaven, as they lay out in the rain finishing their 
tragedy of love to the bitter end. 


Ee oe oe oe 
A LETTER TO A SUICIDE 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


suicide, but I know no reason why you 
should not. We have talked this matter over 
many times, and, if you remember, you must know 


[) EAR HARRY: I do not know why you tried 


why I am still alive. Howard writes me that you 
used vitriolic acid. It seems odd that you did not 
choose a milder method, but I fancy that you were 
eager for real suffering and would rather die in agony 
than forego the experience of genuine torment. You 
have never undergone real torture, at least not in 
the physical sense, and I suppose you fancied that your 
experience was incomplete. From what H. writes, 
I have no doubt that you will die and that you know 
even envy you, and yet I .am 





it. I congratulate you 
grieved that we must be separate in this final event. 

I hope you will live long enough to read this let- 
ter intelligently, and if you do, I can’t see how it can 
fail to cheer you. You remember that night at Dug- 
gan’s place, when we got into the broil with those 
rapscallions from Broadway and you all thought I 
was killed? I always regretted my inability to die on 
that occasion, for the girl, you remember, was a mere 
child and quite innocent of her surroundings. It 
would have been a fine finish, so unpremeditated and, 
between you and me, so unselfish. 

By the way, I saw Fannie, last night, and she spoke 
of you. I did not tell her, because I was afraid she’d 
cry. She always loved you to the extent of her abil- 
ity—which was not great—though one can never tell 
without being serious oneself. You were never seri- 
ous, which makes it easy to die; and you never needed 
your sweethearts, which makes it easy for them. Claire 
has gone back to her husband. That should comfort 
you, for there was never anything between them but 
you, and you never cared a damn about either of 
them. 

It is not lack of courage that keeps me from go- 
ing, or at least it is not fear of death or the preliminary 
agony. ‘There are too many women and children who 
would shed tears about me. I hate leave-taking and 
tears, even in anticipation, though I am as tired as 
you are and yearn for the endless sleep. 

I started my camp this week at the old place near 
the jam. Your bunk is up, though I know you will 
never use it. Those orioles that were in the syca- 
more last year—you remember them? They had a 
nest just over the spring; they are there again, but 
I cannot whistle to fool the cock as you could. They 
do not notice me and I am very lonesome. The old 
drift-log that used to lie at the foot of that big 
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maple by the by the 


bend is gone—washed away 
spring flood—and I have to use a camp-stool all alone. 
Jocko is here, still fighting gophers, but he looks older 
and never fails to run down to meet the packet. I 
guess he expects you and thinks the camp. incomplete 
I talk to him all the time, but he doesn't 


| love that dog. 


without you. 
understand and mopes all day. 

Do you remember Grace? The girl from Halpin 
that used to come down the river in her canoe and 
sup with us at intervals? She was here last night 
asking and looking wistfully into the shadows for 
You could have had her, Harry, if you had 
told her 


you. 
cared. But you never cared for anyone. I 
that you would come here if you came anywhere and 
she went away in the dusk, smiling and sweeping her 
birch into the up-river gloom like a real Diana. I put 
the camp in the same old place, Harry, but the river 
has moved away nearly ten yards, and there is a new 
tow-head at the foot of the Colcord bluff, where the 
red-eyes are thick and hungry and the water whines 
like a hound at the moon. 

I get drunk alone every night and try to fancy 
hammock with that old 
it up between the syca- 


that you are sitting in the 
mandolin of yours—I hung 
mores just where you liked it to be—but somehow 
the illusion doesn’t work, and, as I can’t play at all, 
there is no music but the tree-frogs and the locusts, 
sad music since it was heard before us and will live 
long after. 

Do you remember Hagar, the cat, who led so many 
rooster-forays in this wilderness? Alas, she has been 
wooed and won by a scruffy tom-cat whose get makes 
night hideous and swarms the day! She has seven 
The girl over at Ro- 


kittens and is fat 
loff’s—the one you danced with at the Moccasin Bend 
She asked for you, too, 


and tame. 


—is married—and shows it. 
Harry, and I told her you had settled down! 

That’s it. You was the 
only way; it is the only way for you and for me. 
We have looked for peace in all the primeval places 
We have tried everything 
| envy 


have settled down. It 


and we have not found it. 
but one and you are at the threshold of that. 
you, and, envious as | am, | congratulate you. 

You remember the head of the bar where we used 
to swim? I go in there every night, scared almost to 
alone and the channel has 

It churns over the shoal 


death, for | hate to be 

gone away to mid-stream. 
like a mill-race now, and ten feet below the old eddy 
it grinds you down twenty feet like a twisting mael- 
strom. | wish you had come here when I asked 
you—lI'd like to swim that suck-hole with you, even if 
we chose to stay in it. It is so cool, so masterful, so 
swift. Last night | dove from the end cf the jam 
above and came down tired and treading water to 
the step-off near the bar. Then I went over and 
the rushing waters gripped me about the neck, thrust 
my head into the quick-sand of the bottom, turned me, 
tossed me, twisted me, and shot me away in the un- 
der-tow. The sun was down, but the water glowed 
yellow and luminous from ‘he depths. I tried to swim, 
but the current got me sideways and swept me down- 
I tried to rise, but my head felt like lead and 
I gasped for breath and 


ward. 
I clawed at the river’s floor. 
the water I swallowed was sweet and soporific. | 
thought of you, then, Harry, and wished we had 
come together to “settle down” at the old swimming- 
hole. And then the current let go and my head, 
swollen and hurt, bobbed out of the surface and | 
felt the sand of the bar beneath my feet. 

I sat on the bank for an hour wondering if I was 
glad or sorry, and now I am writing to you. 

But I must quit. Here comes Miss Grace in her 
brown canoe. I asked her to supper and the fire isn’t 
I don’t know why I asked her except that 
I know she is fond of you 


made. 
she reminds me of you. 


still, L think she will say something to-night that 
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you ought to know and I'll write to-morrow, Harry. 
Good-bye. 
Your friend, 
GRESHAM, 
?. S.—Miss Grace did not She is sweeping 
She did not 
| will dive that deep eddy 


stop. 


on down the -river. even look towards 


me. Good-night, Harry. 
again, to-night. G. 


L, B> Bo Le 
ANIME DIMIDIUM MEE 


BY F. J. COVENTRY PATMORE, 


WEET is the honey in the comb, 
Sweet is my life to me, 
Sweet are the treasured thoughts of home, 


Sweeter my love for thee. 


Strong are our passions, hard to break, 
Strong is the tide at sea, 
Strong are the hopes that youth can make, 


Stronger my love fer thee. 


Medicine of life when life seems spent, 
A priceless treasure’s key, 
Half of my soul and hearts’ content, 


Such is my friend to me. 
From the London Saturday Review. 


Yo Qo Lo Qo 
THE PHRASE-MAKER 


BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON. 


HE wick in the oil-cup was very short, and 

the squat flame threw a quivering gleam across 
face as he rubbed his 
Through the grimy, 


the Phrase-Maker’s 
parched lips with spiced gum. 
sooty lattice, so closely wrought that no light pene- 
trated it, drifted the roar of the street outside. 
said my host, serenely; “and on 
For ten years 


“IT am white,” 
the avenue my people are trafficking. 
I have not left this room.” 

“Don’t you want to go back?” I stupidly asked. 

There was a clink of a ring against glass, and a 
fine scorn the Phrase-Maker’s voice as he 
spoke over his cup. “Possibly you think it a little 
vulgar to live in the Chinese fashion and smoke ‘hop.’ 
I used to think myself unfortunate, but I begin to 
fancy that, after all, I do not fare so ill. It is much 
to sit calm and watch the world go by.” 

The pallid hand set down the cup, and the dark 
The Phrase- Maker 


tinged 


eyes were fixed in a drowsy stare. 
was not yet awake. 

But I waited; presently, I knew, he would rouse 
and speak to me the accumulated wisdom of many 
opiate years. 

The fitful ray from the oil-cup illumined a room 
of many recesses; the angles of the walls displayed 
dark bronzes, huge and shapeless pipes, weapons of 
antique weight; above, from the sagging ceiling, hung 
a tattered banner, darkly gorgeous, heavily motionless ; 
about the floor were scattered bowls wrought of 
bronze and silver, pigmy lacquered tables, curiously 
shaped flasks filled with liquors—all the luxurious 
paraphernalia of a devotee of the god of Oblivion. 

From a shelf-like shrine leered a strange, contorted 
demon in full relief, before whose knotted feet burned 
some joss-sticks. At the Phrase-Maker’s knees squat- 
ted his servant, Lee Quoy. 

All this was sleepily familiar to me. Since I had, 
by accident, found this fantastic recluse I had almost 
regularly sought him out. From the first he had 
spoken to me as to one who might understand if suf- 
ficient pains were taken. Once he had sent for me that 


he might repeat into my ears a new saying. 





For it was thus he lived, going over the scenes 


in his life; and then, after much meditation, uttering 
some phrase that held the meat of his experience, q 

Many stories he had already told me, and some 
were as if out of my own life. “It was in the Carri- 
bean,” he would commence, “and I found rum slightly 
A long story would {ol- 


low, with details circumstantial. 


fevering as a steady drink.” 
Chen he would affix 
the label, the gist of his tale: “An onion has many 
skins, yet a heart at the center.” 

Sometimes he would have two phrases for a story 
We would 
gravely discuss the problem till final inebriation over 


and he would favor either, alternately. 


his opium-pipe illumined his fancy into impatience of 
detail, and he would joyously adopt one phrase irre- 
vocably. 

To-day the Phrase-Maker was pondering deeply. 
At times his lean face was turned curiously upon the 
writhing god in the shelf-like shrine, as if he sought 
Or else 
he laid cunning snares to entrap me into speech that 


to win therefrom words for his meaning. 
would satisfy his ear. So, finally, I put a hand on his 
ribbed breast under the green jacket and roused him. 
He passed the spiced gum over his shriveled lips and 
motioned to Lee Quoy to clean his pipe. 

“I have spent ten years trying to know about it. 
and I can not find the key,” he said, enigmatically, 

“The key to what?” I asked, 

He pulled at a tassel of the banner above him. 
and reached again for the spiced gum. Then he 
turned cavernous eyes upon me. “There was a woman, 
once,” he said, harshly. 

Now, in all the time I had known the Phrase- 
Maker he had never spoken of a woman nor of wo- 
men. I wondered at seasons whether he knew of 


their existence. So now I gasped in amazement. 


“Who was she?” I presently inquired. 
And then |, 


being wise, discerned that he was lost for words. 


“I do not know,” was the response. 


Reckoning time, as he did, it was three smokes 
later that I rose to leave the Phrase-Maker’s presence. 
In these many hours he had uttered five phrases: “A 
kiss is music heard by the lips . . . laughter and 
tears are the gates the hollow of an arm 


in the soft darkness . . . words whis- 


pered in the dusk.” 

The end of it all was a long, quivering “A-a-ah!” 
that throbbed in the shadowy room as I felt my way 
to the door. I asked again, “Who is she?” 

The man sitting on the mat swept his lips with 
pallid fingers and his eyes glowed through the gloom. 
[t seemed as if some divine modesty forbade him even 
to remember her name; he had told me none of the 
story. The phrases, incomplete and incoherent, were 
not final, 

As I paused there, the Phrase-Maker dropped into 
oblivion of my presence. His hand sought for some- 
thing under his jacket, and brought forth an object 
This he handled, with closed eyes the while, 
passing his palm over it with silken gestures, breath- 
His servant, Lee 


of gold. 


ing softly through his parched lips. 
Quoy, watched him in terror. 

“What thing, Lee Quoy?” I said, reassuringly. 

Lee Quoy could speak excellent English, but fright 
narrowed his vocabularly to a few shuddering words. 
“His god!” he ejaculated, 

I sniffed audibly. 

“Yes. He make um god. Long time now he had 
god of gold with fine stone. Once I steal um. He 
try killee me. Looksee!” 

I looked. Across the lad’s brown forehead. ran 
a jagged scar. It was but barely healed. 

The Phrase-Maker’s slender fingers of ivory ca- 
ressed the ornament and his lips retracted and drew 
up, and the corners: of his mouth stiffened, until his 
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$17.50 Pongee Suits, 


$25.00 Taffeta Suits, 


Reduced to $15.00 


Silk Jackets—$15.00 Pongee 
Reduced to $11.75 


$18.75 Pongee Silk Coats, 
Reduced to $12.95 


$23.75 Pongee Silk Coats, 


Silk Coats, 


Reduced to $17.50 Reduced to $27.50 

$27.50 Pongee Silk Coats, $50.00 Black Etamine Coats, 
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$33.75 Pongee Silk Coats, $40.00 Black Etamine Coats, 
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EARING SALE 
BARGAINS 


Reduced to $10.00 


$20.00 Foulard Suits, 
Reduced to $12.95 


$30.00 White Coats, 
Reduced to $20.00 


$35.00 White Coats, 
Reduced to $25.00 


$50.00 White Coats, 
Reduced to $35.00 


$45.00 Black Silk Coats, 
Reduced to $35.00 


$35.00 Black Silk Coats, 
Reduced to $25.00 


$40.00 Black Silk Coats, 



































== B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


Broadway}. Washington Avenue 
and St: Charles Street. 











visage was that of a demon, the demon on the shelf- 
like shrine. Lee Quoy cowered on his rug, and I 
watched as one who watches a death-bed. 

Then the Phrase-Maker opened his 
mouth, and spoke. From his tripping tongue rolled 
phrase after phrase, as if he were running over a cata- 
logue of his life. Here and there I recognized some 
pregnant expression that stood for strong adventure; 
again I seemed to discern a secret never further told 
than in one dark phrase. But I could detect nothing 
that would indicate the mystery of the woman. 

He commenced to grope, to halt, and to seek. Be- 
fore very long, I knew that the Phrase-Maker was 
searching for the words with which to clothe the 
great experience of his life, and no words were ready. 

Lee Quoy blubbered in my ear, and to quiet him, 
I must set him to fixing his master’s pipe. Meanwhile, 
I watched the soul of the Phrase-Maker battle alone. 

The gold and its jewel flashed. 

“Here is his god,” said Lee Quoy, tugging at the 
jewel on his sleeping master’s breast. 

I picked out of the boy’s palm a brooch of ancient 
fashion. The gold was worn, and shone white. The 
ruby was blackened with dirt. 

I looked at it carefully. In letters almost effaced 
by attrition I read the Phrase-Maker’s secret. 

Lee Quoy pointed to the ring on the left hand. 
“Him other god,” he whispered. 

“These be indeed gods,” I assented, sternly, 
terrible ones. Do not blaspheme nor profane.” And 
I left, assured that Lee Quoy would never again at- 
tempt that theft. 

When next I visited him, the Phrase-Maker greeted 
me with sublime composure. “I have much to say 
to you,” he said, magnificently sweeping a bare arm 

toward me, “and I desire that you listen.” 

“Have you discovered a new phrase?” I inquired. 

He put away the mouthpiece of his tobacco pipe 
almost with impatience. “No,” he responded; “that is 
but a trick of mine to keep memory within bounds, 
Hell is memory let loose. The god who squirms above 
you in the shrine is supposed to be the demon of re- 
membrance.. But it is come over me that I am about 
to die. And I will tell you why death to me is 
sweeter than any life.” 

I squatted on a mat, and Lee Quoy gave me a 
glass of liquor and cigarettes. “Say on,” I assented. 


wrenched 


“ 


and 





“I would speak of a good woman,” said the Phrase- 
Maker, coughing heavily; “you do not know her. Nor 
shall you. She has nothing to do with people of your 
station.” 

I bowed humbly, and he went on. 

The flame in the lamp licked up the last drop of 
oil before the Phrase-Maker was through. As I list- 
ened, the dark bronzes on the angles of the walls 
came out into. grotesque relief, and Lee Quoy’s heavy 
breathing seemed to mark the passage of years. 

The tale was done. The heavy reek of opium and 
tobacco had drenched my senses in somnolence. The 
demon in the shrine was chattering impotently. The 
Phrase-Maker stretched out his pallid hand to the 
bowl of spiced gum, and, as he rubbed his lips, we 
smiled dizzily at each other. For, in his story there 
had been no woman, nor mention of woman. This he 
did not know, for a merciful forgetfulness was come 
upon him, and he thought the threads of life lay un- 
tangled. 

“Fill my pipe. I will smoke,” he said. 

Lee Quoy was obedient, and I watched, pondering. 

A strange sound broke in upon my ears. The 
Phrase-Maker had waked. In his voice, terror and 
hatred streamed like phosphorescence in a tide race, 
“T am remembering!” he cried. 

I looked at the demon in the shelf-like shrine. The 
contorted limbs, the writhing face, the indecent post- 
ure triumphed. Lee Quoy flung a vibrant curse at the 
god. 

As his voice clanged in the room, the Phrase- 
Maker arose, a look of blind haste on his countenance, 
His green robe flashed down over his shrunken limbs 
as he straightened up. His pallid, eager face pleaded 
for the end. “I have lived with the living,” he whis- 
pered, through dry lips; “now I remember only. It 
has lost its power.” And he let fall his opium-pipe 
to break upon the mat. 

Then he slowly turned upon the god. Putting out 
a bared arm, he uttered the sum of life: “Love is 
living. To remember is to die.” 

He gazed into the fiendish eyes, and we saw his 
countenance fall away, so to speak, as a face of wax 
before a blazing fire. First, his mouth lost all human 
semblance,.and his eyes followed, but last. In the 
moment of his final look, he swayed forward, dead at 
the demon’s feet. 


And among the blackened joss-sticks rolled a ruby 
jewel, dimmed by years of caress. 
From the Argonaut. 


ab ob ob ob 
SONGS OF ISEULT DESERTED 


BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM, 


I, 


po not pray for thee, most dear of all. 
| That ever in soft ways thy feet may fall, 
For well I know that wheresoe’er thou art 
Thy feet must tread forever on my heart! 


I pray thee only to walk gently, sweet, 
Nor press too sharply with too cruel feet: 
Remember thou how soft the way must be. 
How soft—and ah, how sad—and pity me! 


II, 


Should we have loved if we had known 

That love would bring one day such pain? 
I can not tell—I only kiss 

The pillow where your head has lain. 


Should we have loved if we had known 
That love would go to come no more? 
I can not tell—I only stand 
And sob before a fast-closed door. 


III. 


Since you are gone, all dull my life has grown, 
Idle among my empty days I stand: 

They pass and pass, and leave me here alone— 
Ah, sweet, your hand that burned upon my hand! 


Since you are gone, gone are the joys I knew, 
Slowly from out the sky the long night slips: 

And my arms ache with emptiness of you— 
Ah, sweet, your lips that trembled on my lips! 


Since you are gone, the world is grown too wide, 
With cruel miles that hold us two apart: 
I sit and watch the white road, weary-eyed— 
Ah, sweet, your heart that beat against my heart! 
From the Century Magazine. 
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FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published Monthly by the 


Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. Sin- 
gle copies, Scents. Address, George H. Daniels, 
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New York. 
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‘NEW BOOKS 


Harry Leon Wilson is one of the few 
promising young American writers of the 
present day. His books bear the imprint 
of a vigorously thinking mind. His dic- 
tion is not marred by vulgar impurity of 
language or inartistic and ill-restrained 
ebullience of fancy. He describes and 
characterizes well. Withal, he is a 
writer whose philosophy of worldly 
things retains few traces of immaturity 
or inexperience. When Mr. Wilson's 
novel, ‘“‘The Spenders,’’ made its ap- 
pearance, about a year ago, it was not, 
at first, favorably thought of by some, 
presumably, competent critics. It was 
considered shallow and illogical. Yet it 
proved one of the literary successes of 
the past season and gained the talented 
author a host of discriminative admirers. 
Mr. Wilson’s latest work, entitled ‘‘The 
Lions of the Lord,’ will, undoubtedly, 
still further augment his reputation. It 
is a distinctly American novel. It deals 
with the various social aspects of Utah 
Mormonism, and gives us some charac- 
ter presentments, in a narrative 
of considerable heart interest, which 
testify eliquently to Mr. Wilson’s 
power of literary discernment 
and cleverness. It is as different, in 
conception and development, from his 
success of last season, as it possibly 
could be. ‘“‘The Lions of the Lord” is a 
book that impresses and teaches. It 
embodies a tale that is well and graph- 
ically told and is of decided historic and 
contemporaneous interest. True, it is 
marked, here and there, by some un- 
necessarily intense melodramatic scenes, 
but one is willing to overlook such com- 
paratively trifling things in a story that 
makes such an ostentatious bid for the 
approval of readers qualified to appre- 
ciate works belonging to the better class 
of fiction. The volume is neatly bound 
and illustrated Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston. 


In “Sarah Tuldon, a Woman who had 
her Way,’ by Orme Agnus, we are given 
a story that promises well at the begin- 
ning, but ends in a tame and common- 
place manner. It purports to deal with 
Engtsh country life and characters, and 
is quite ambitiously designed. The au- 
thor’s style is not above the ordinary; it is 
jarringly journalistic and banal at times. 
This may be seen from the following 
few lines, taken at random from page 
180: ‘‘In a few months, she had trans- 
formed the sordid and comfortless house 
into a home of cheerfulness and almost 
of gaiety. The neighbring farmers and 
their families called upon them, prin- 
cipally from curiosity, but it was not 
long before they came to a conclusion 
that Mrs. Mockell’s acquaintance was 
worth cultivating me Than this 
could there be anything more vapid or 
barren of thought and literary style? 
The book is of good binding and ty- 
pography, and neatly illustrated. Little, 
Brown & Co., Besron, Publishers. 

ob 

A story of cunsiderable melodramatic 
interest is ‘‘Tu-I'ze’s Tower,’ by Louise 
Betts Edwards. It is something that 
does more than merely entertain—it 
thrills. It reminds one of those intensely 
fascinating literary productions which 
make eager readers shun their beds and 
reply to solicitous admonitions, ‘only 
another chapter, and then I'll go to 
bed.’’ There is a good deal doing in this 
narrative, the scenes of which are laid 
in China. Among a certain and fairly 
numerous class of readers, the book will 
no doubt be read with more than the 
usual avidity. It contains many illus- 
trations and is gotten up in good fashion. 
Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, 
publishers. 

el 


The midsummer number of that ever- 
welcome publication, ‘‘The Book-Lover,”’ 
furnishes more than the usual amount of 
excellent reading matter. We note only 
a few of the many interesting features: 
“John Burroughs,” by Edward B. 


Clark; “Sonnets in the Library,’ by 


: For Ladies String Quintette evenings 
: and Gentlemen. Music Director H. Wallace. 4 


Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line ot this beautiful ware that will be found 


any where. 4 
He HH 


Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 
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Jravel and Resort Bureau 
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HE Muburror receives so many requests for infor- 
mation about Health and Pleasure Resorts that 
we have collected much valuable data on the subject. 
Anticipating a greater demand than ever for such 
information this season, we have completed our files 
and now offer a splendidly equipped Trave. anpd 
Resort Bureau. 
This we place at the disposal of the readers of the 
Mirror. Authoritative information will be furnished 


by mail on application. 
AvpREss 
TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU, 
Tre Mirror, St. Lows. 











Sournwust Corner 
Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. 


Colonial Cafe 


D. 1475—Lindell 109. 
Saint Louis. | 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 
(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 
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HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET AND BATH. 














HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


NEw YorE. 
Loypown, E. C. 


ST. LOUIS. 


No. 30 BroaD STREET. 

30 COLEMAN STREET. 

CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
PITTSBURG. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


} BELL, Main 2815. 


TELEPHONES: KINLOCH, B. 1935. 








A NEw VOLUME IN THE VEST POCKET SERIES 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
NATURE THOUGHTS 











SELECTED BY 
THOMAS COKE WATKINS 





Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper of 
special size, made to order for this series 
only, with t set in old style 8-point 
Roman (2% x 5% page), and Chiswick orna- 
ments and original cover designs, these five 
volumes are es nd without parallel in 
American publishing. 


THE VEST POCKET SERIES, 
I. FITZGERALD’S RUBAIYAT. 
Il, SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
III. SWINBURNE’s LAUS VENERIS. 
IV. Zs TRIPLEX AND OTHER Essays. 
V. NATURE’S THOUGHTS FROM 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, 





Blue Paper Wrappers . . . $ .25 Net 
Limp CitR sg sk Se Se 40 Net 
Flexible Leather, GiltTop . . . .75 Net 
Japan Vellum Edition 1.00 Net 


Each Volume is in Separate Slide Case. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE 
MOSHER BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND MAINE. 


























THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 


My Dear Wife: 

“*l am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Is it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hnzary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Lows. 
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Thomas Hutchinson; ‘“Byron’s Home- 
Coming;’’ “Some Reminiscences of Vic- 
tor Hugo;” ‘“‘The Plimpton Collection of 
Italian Literature,’’ by Theodore Wesley 
Koch; “Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia,’ ’’ 
and ‘“‘Types in Fiction—The Clergyman,”’ 
by Guy Carleton Lee. Taken all in all, 
the current number of ‘‘The Book-Lover’’ 
is something that should prove a source 
of delight and much valuable informa- 
tion to lovers of literature. The Book- 
Lover Press, 30 East 2lst street, New 
York. 

“The July number of “The Theatre’’ 
teems with good things in print and il- 
lustrations. We note an article on the 
“Birth of Irelard’s National Drama;’’ 
on “Iinporting Orientals,’’ and ‘‘A Chat 
With the Darling of the Gods.’ The il- 
lustrations are numerous and artistically 
executed. Published by Meyer Bros. & 
Co., 26 W. 38rd street, New York. 


Verse that can lay claim to some orig- 
inality and virility of conception we find 
in a little volume, lately published by 
Richard G. Badger, the Gorham Press, 
Boston, entitled ‘‘Young Ivy on Old 
Walls.’’ Some of the poems made their 
original appearance in various monthly 
and weekly publications. Mr. Powell’s 
verse is of the serious kind. It deals 
with the large and throbbing questions 
of life, nature and the human heart. In 
reading his stanzas one realizes that his 
heart is no stranger to his mind, and the 
ruling mistress of his muse. 


Mr. H. B. Wandell is the author and 
compiler of a little book entitled ‘‘Wan- 
dell’s Annual, Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position in a Nutshell,’ which gives a 
wealth of valuable and necessary in- 
formation in regard to the World’s Fair, 
the movement which led up to it, the 
history of St. Louis, the various promi- 
nent institutions and business. enter- 
prises, parks and gardens of the city and 
sundry other things of interest to St. 
Louisans and people who intend to visit 
the Exposition in 1904. The book contains 
many illustrations and is issued in neat, 
compact form. Publication Office, 607 
Roe building, St. Louis. 
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FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT. 


Three furnished cottages to rent for the 
season at Pointe aux Barques Resort, an 
ideal family summering place on the 
coast of Lake Huron, in Michigan, 150 
miles from Detroit, and 85 miles from 
Saginaw. Cottages are fully furnished 
with exception of bed linen, etc., and 
rent for from $250.00 to $350.00 for the sea- 
son. For booklets of description and full 
information, write H. F. Moeller, G. P. 
A., Pere Marquette R. R., Detroit, Mich. 


ok eh oh 
GETTING ALONG 


The people who live along the New- 
foundland coast are expert wreckers; 
not that they wreck ships to rob them, 
but they know how to get everything 
from a wrecked vessel. The priest at Tre- 
passey, near Cape Race, was dining one 
day with the late Bishop Power, of St. 
Johns. ‘‘How will your people get along 
this winter?’’ said the Bishop. ‘Very 
well, my lord,’’ was the priest’s cheerful 
answer, ‘‘with the help of God—and a 
few. wrecks.—New York Tribune. 


ob b 
THE GALLANT LEONIDAS 


“Henrietta,”” said Mr. Meekton, ‘did 
you hear that lecture in which it was 
stated that the fact that Adam arrived 
on earth before Eve indicated that men 
should assume a certain precedence over 
women?’’ 

“TI did,’’ was the somewhat icy reply. 

“Isn’t it absurd? It simply shows that 
Adam was expected to get the garden in 
shape for Eve’s comfort, just as the 
modern man gets up in the morning and 
lights the fire.’”"—Washington Star. 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


O:8:0:010:8, cease! 


ESAPEAKE 


& C)HIo RY. 


$27.00 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 


W ashington, D. C., New York City and 
Fall River Line. All rail $1.00 more. 

Lv. St. Louis—Big Four Route. 

Ar. Cincinnati ““ “ e 

Lv. Cincinnati—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Ar. ashington it Ty ‘ 

Lv. Washington—Pennsylvania Ry. 

Ar. New York - 


Ar. Fall River 
Lv. Fall River—N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Ar. B t iJ ee se 


RETURN SAME ROUTE. 





Th h Sleepers, Dining Cars and Observation 
Cars. The grandest scenery East of the Rockies. 
Berths on trains and ships reserved in advance. 


Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Niagara 
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OCEAN TRIPS 
$33.50 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 


W ashington, Baltimore and Ocean Steamer, 
including Meals and State Room Berth 


on Steamer both going and returning. 
3 days on ep coh way. ’ 


$34.50 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, and Ocean 
Steamer to New York City. Fall River Line to 
Boston, including Meals and State Room Berth 
between Norfolk and New York both ways. 
2 days on ship each way. 

ALL OF THE TICKETS to Boston and return 
mentioned here will be ssid good going July Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th and Sth, and will be good to leave Boston 
returning not earlier than July 8th, nor later than 
Beg 12th, 7 the return limit can be extended to 


te: st. 
OU CAN GO to Boston by any railroad you 
wish and return by any other one using the Big Four 
¢ and Chesapeake Ohio Ry. one way, this 
will cost more than to go and come the same route, 
but we can name you a rate for any trip you decide 
on. 


LIBERAL STOP-OVERS at White Sulphur Springs, Old Point Comfort, Washington, Baltimore, 
E. B. POPE, Western Passenger Agent, C. & O. Ry. 
BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Cor. Broadway and Chestnut St. 
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Columbia Disc. . 
- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. 
Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice, 


up-to-date Graphophone. 


THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


seutme $15, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 
10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Buy the new 






Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others, 





Colambia Phonograph Company 


(GRANP “™ZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Streec, ST. LOUIS. MO. 





Y Are You a Member of the 


Givie Improvement League? 


The Civic Improvement League is helping to make St. Louis a 
better place in which to live. Are you? 

It is creating a public sentiment in favor of better administration of 
municipal affairs without in any way invading the domain of politics. 
Are you in sympathy with the movement ? 

Any resident of St. Louis is eligible to membership in the League. 
If you want full information as to how to become identified with the 
movement, fill out the following blank and send it to the office of the 
Secretary, 605 Colonial Trust Building. 


a ec cadabakb enki edes 
CN i, ib ouiseerve pabieeey ie 
EARL LAYMAN, GEORGE B. LEIGHTON. 
. Secretary. President. 
(Cut this out.) “4 
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CARD-LEAVING ETIQUETTE 


the subject of leaving cards there 
is always much to be said, and at this 
particular momert, when entertainments 
are so numerous, the question of leaving 
cards connected therewith comes into 
greater prominence than usual. 

When should cards be left and when 
should calls be made after entertain- 
ments are questions that concern our 
correspondents not a little, and, there- 
fore, the following remarks relative to 
the same will, no doubt, meet the re- 
quirements of many of our readers and 
subscribers. 

To leave cards after receiving hospital- 
ity is a time-honored custom which even 
in these days of change still holds good. 
It may be asked how did it originate, 
and why should there be any difference 
made between one function and another 
—that is to say, why leave cards on one 
occasion and pay a personal call on an- 
other? It would occupy too much space 
to enter at length into the why and the 
wherefore of these points in card-leav- 
ing; it is enough for the purpose of this 
article to say whit is done under given 
circumstances. 

Broadly speaking, to leave cards after 
being entertained py a friend or ac- 
quaintance implies a_ slight recognition 
of the civility received. The distinc- 
tion made between leaving cards after 
a dance or reception and calling after a 
dinner party is 2 very sensible one, as 
to receive calls from 100 to 200 people, 
even if spread over a week, would | 
more than most women would care to go 
through, but to receive the calls from 
ten to fifteen dinner guests would be 
pleasant rather than irksome. 

The time allowed to elapse before pay- 
ing these calls is rather in favor of the 
ealler’s convenience. A call need not be 
made within the current week if more 
convenient to postpone it until tne fol- 
lowing one, but between the most inti- 
mate friends it cannot be dispensed with 
without some excuse being made for the 
omission, absence from home, press of 
engagements, and the like reasons, but 
something must be said to prove that, 
if the right thing has not been done, it 
was not from want of knowledge of what 
was due on the occasion. 

When these calls are made it is under- 
stood that very little is said respecting 
the previous dinner party, it is not dis- 
cussed as after ten days it has become 
ancient history, but a word is said early 
in the visit as to the party having been 
a very pleasant one, and that is all; the 
talk glides at once into other channels, 
unless some prominent persen was one of 
the guests or the visitor had been intro- 
duced to a relative of the hostess, when 
some personal remark concerning either 
is made. 

In leaving cards after a dance there is 
a distinction and a difference for those 
who are acquainted and unacquainted 
with a hostess. and a great number of 
danves include the latter in both town 
and country society. In town those who 
nave received invitations through friends 
only, or from a hostess by desire of the 
same, leave cards, as do those acquaint- 
ed with her, within the current week of 
the dance, if not on the following after- 
noon, but in the country, when guests 
forming a huse party are taken to a 
dance, they do not leave cards, there 
being no time for so doing before the ex- 
piration of a visit, therefore it is not ex- 
pected from them. 

After a dance it is not the rule for any 
of the guests who have been present to 
ask if the hostess is at home, but merely 
to leave cards, and if this is not done im- 
mediately after the event this card-leav- 
ing might be considered as actual call- 
ing, when not to ask for the hostess 
would be to place the calling on a differ- 
ent footing. 

Concerning the cards that should be 
left. A mother leaves her own card, with 
her daughter’s name upon it, but not her 
husband's cards, as, naturally, he is not 
invited. A young married lady, on the 
contrary, does leave her husband's cards, 
he having been invited, and, whether 
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present or not, his cards, in consequence, 
are left. 

When young girls are invited without 
their mothers by the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the latter the same rou- 
tine of card-leaving is followed, the 
mother’s cards left, with the 
daughters’ names upon them. Cards 
are also left after a dance by those in- 
vited yet not able to be present, save 
when prevented by illness, when cards 
cannot be left. 

Afternoon entertainments have released 


themselves in a measure from  subse- 
quent card-leaving in two ways. After 
very large functions the guests leave 


their cards in the hall of departure, or 
they leave them on arrival on a table 
as they enter, and this applies equally 
to large afternoons at homes within doors 
and to garden parties also large, both 
in town and country. The other mode 
of emancipation takes effect after small 
afternoons at homes and garden parties, 
when to leave cards would be consid- 
ered over-ceremonious, either on the day 
of the entertainment or subsequently, 
save in the case of first invitations.— 
London Queen. 


PROPOSING 


The dark is the proper environment for 
a proposal. Be reasonably certain, how- 
ever, that you are talkin totheright girl. 
Marriage will prove to you conclusively 
whether or not it was the right girl. 

In proposing to an heiress, use the 
term, ‘‘May I be yours?’ The time to 
propose to an actress is just before she 
brings her breach of promise suit. The 
time to propose to a widow is when you 
eall, and she is ont. 

Propose to a Chicago girl on the third 
visit, and to the Philadelphia girl after 
eight years. A telegram does nicely for 
a Kansas giri. To propose to a Fifth 
Avenue girl, see her legal adviser. 

Be careful of your words. A girl may 
refuse you if you say *‘Do you love me?”’ 
who would gladly throw herself into your 
arms if you ask. simply, ‘‘Will you mar- 
ry me?” 

A proposal should be accompanied by 
a kiss, as evidence of good faith. If you 
are timid, ask a hypothetical question, 
thus, “Milly, if a man about my build 
and prospects should ask you to marry 
him, what yould you say? Leave the rest 
to Milly. 

A man who 
is an old fool. 

Consider, when you put the question to 
a Jersey girl, how much alimony you can 
allow her. 

If you propose on your knees, you will 
stay there the rest of your life. 

A long engagement means a short mar- 
riage. Every cloud has its silver lining. 

If the school girl rejects you, go out 
and place a bet on a fifty-to-one shot. 
Your luck will not desert you. 

If a girl takes your proposal with a 
gasp of surprise, be grateful; your wife 
will be a diplomat. 

Remember, when a girl signs articles 
for the marriage bout, she expects the 
long end of the purse, win or lose. 

No gentleman proposes before dinner. 

When a girl says ‘‘No,’’ she means 
**No.”* 

When 
“Tea~ 


proposes to an old maid 


a girl says ‘‘N-no,’’ she means 
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JOHN MORLEY 


Varied has been the intellectual ac- 
tivity of Mr. John Morley, and it is with 
interest we read of the beginning of his 
political career. Mr. McCarthy gives an 
account of Morley’s maiden speech in 
the House of Commons: 

“What first impressed the House of 
Commons was the ready, quiet force of 
Morley’s delivery. He had a fine, clear 
voice, he spoke without notes, and with- 
out any manifest evidence of prepara- 
tion, every sentence expressed without 
effort the precise meaning which he 


wished to convey, and his style had an 
eloquence peculiarly its own. 
men 
phical 


What most 
expected of him was the philoso- 
discourse of a student and a 
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Sprague’s Colonial Restaurant, 
BROADWAY AND LOCUST STREET, 


is now conducted as a Lunch 





Room, with Popular Prices. 
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each other’s Company for a Year. 
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THE PAPYRUS 


A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 
Edited By MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


There is (God knows) no lack of magazines without individuality. The 
field that we have chosen looks Large and Lonesome, but we are Not Worry- 
ing because McClure and Munsey and Bok are Nowhere in sight. By and by 
when the Money begins to come Our Way, we shall have lots of Company. 

The Papyrus is for people who have got tired of Canned Literature—who 
want to get away from the Eternal Trite—who demand Honest Thinking and 
Writing that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 

Oh yes, we know They Say this kind of a magazine can’t succeed, but if 
it’s the Kind you would like to read, suppose ,ou Help us to stay. 

You don’t want the Other Fellows to have All the cakes and ale, do you? 

Just send us Now, while you think of it, a Lone Dollar, and we'll keep 


Seize the psychic moment when your Dollar looks to us as big as a Cart 
Wheel. Later on we shall be looking at it through the Other End of the glass. 
The way to subscribe is To susscrise. 


THE PAPYRUS, 
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TUT oan vases 
thinker no longer in his fitting place, 
and what was least expected of him “Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
was just that which he delivered, a Where every hour brings its several joys” 
ready, teling, and powerful parliament- 
ary speech. He had some unexepected 
difficulties to encounter, because he gave “AMERICA’S 
out his opinions so forcibly and so bold- 
ly that their utterance called forth fre- SUMMER 
quent interruptions—an unusual event in 
the case of a maiden speech, which is RESORTS” 
generally regarded as a mere introduc- 
tory ceremonial and is taken politely This is one of the most complete 
as a necessary matter of form. The | publications of its kind, and will 
House soon found, however, that John assist those who are wondering where 
Morley’s speech did not by any means they will go to spend their vacation 
belong to the ordinary category of maid- this summer. 
en performances, and the very interrup- . . : 
tions were therefore a _ positive tribute ti 7 prayers gp on. peg in addi- 
to the importance of the new member’s - a much interesting information 
argument. The interruptions were, in regarding resorts on or reached by the 
every sense, fortunate for Morley, be- - ~ 
cause they enabled him at this very NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
first opportunity to prove his ready ca- A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any ad- 
pacity for debate. He replied on the spur gremen veces < of 9 swo-cant stamp, by Geores 
of the moment to every interruption and | Central & Hudson River pow. ew _ 
every interjected question, and he tra] Station, New York. 
showed all the composure, all the promp- 
titude and the command of a _ prac- 
tical parliamentary debater. Every man mnaleneet pad eens &- add 
in the House whose opinion was worth eo 9 eS 

MATTHEWS’ 


having at once recognized the fact that 
a new force had come up in parliament- 
ary debate, and when John Morley re- 
sumed his seat, he must have known that 
he had accomplished a complete success. 
—Literary Digest. 


Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. sin 






DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 


SOURCE OF HISTORY 


The Professor of History: In the Great 
Rebellion, how many soldiers fought on 
the Union side? 

The Pupil: About fifteen million. 

“Great Scott, man! You must have got 
your information from the pension lists!” 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of = 
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Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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SOCIETY 

One of the most popular functions 
given by the St. Louis Club to its stay- 
at-home members and their friends is 
the series of lawn fetes during the sum- 
mer season, the second of which took 
place last Tuesday night. This charming 
entertainment is never raised to the de- 
gree of formality, but is a delightful 
and unconventional affair with al fresco 
effects. The beautiful lawn and garden, 
flooded with the glow of eleciric lamps, 
the color and fragrance of the flowers 
displayed about the tables, and above all 
the ladies in their gay summer frocks 
proved an enticing sight. 
being coincident with the French fete, 
caused Mr. Hidden, Mr. Max Kotany and 
Mr. Frank D. Hirschberg to repeat the 
brilliant illuminating scheme of the Ro- 
chambeau reception. Music was excel- 
lent and ample. One orchestra was sta- 
tiuned on the lawn, and another on the 
second floor of the Club. <A dainty colla- 
tion was served in the garden and par- 
taken of at the pleasure of the Club’s 
guests. Dancing was eschewed on ac- 
count of the heat, but pleasant ‘‘caus- 
erie’ in shady nooks and comfortable 
corners kept the members together till 
long after midnight. 

Among the early arrivals were Park 
von Wedelstadt and Mr. Louis Perry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Gardner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Guion Mariner, just returned from 
a bridal trip, Mr. and Mrs. Max Kotany, 
Mr. Wallace Simmons, Mr. Allen Simp- 
kins, Mr. H. N. Noel, Mr. Lawrence 
Branch, George Wallace Niedringhaus, 
Mr. W. B. Thompson and daughter, Miss 
Grace Thompson, Mr. Bent Miltenberger, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Gilman, Mr. L. B. 
Dozier. Mr. and Mis. Charles T. Brace, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Limberg, Mr. 
Hanford Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Claflin Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wyck- 
off, Dr. and Mrs. H. N. Spencer and 
Miss Spencer, and Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Luyties. Quite the most distinguished 
party in this fashionable gathering was 
that of Mr. Pierre Chouteau, who escort- 
ed his sister-in-law, Mrs. Azby Chouteau, 
and her guest, Miss Marie Pangbourne, 
of Baltimore. Mr. John Barrett, the new 
minister to the Argentine Republic, was 
in Mr. Chouteau’s party. 

One of the earliest of the fashionable 
weddings announced for October will be 
that of Miss Marie Walsh, daughter of 
Mr. J. D. Walsh, and Mr. Jack Geraghty, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Wiss Walsh and 
her sister, Miss Sallie Walsh, are sum- 
mering with their aunt, Mrs. Charles 
Bland Smith, and Mrs. Sdqlon Hum- 
phreys, on the Jersey coast. 

Notable, also, is the engagement of 
Mr. Whitelaw Sanders, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Whitelaw Sanders, of West 
Pine Boulevard, and Miss Elizabeth Le 
Gare, of Washington, D. C. The wedding 
will occur in the early winter at Wash- 
ington, where the young people will make 
their home. Mrs. Babbitt Le Gare, prior 
to her departure for Europe, last week, 
save an elegant luncheon at the Holland 


llouse, New York. in honor of her daugh- 
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ter’s engagement. Her guests were Mr. 
Sanders and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanders. 

Miss Blanche Ghio and Mr. Wallace 
Niedringhaus were quietly married 
Wednesday evening, at the home of the 
bride. Miss Ghio was attended by Mrs. 
Robert Carr, and Mr. Carr acted as best 
man for the groom. Mr. and Mrs. Nie- 
dringhaus are now on their honeymoon 
trip, and after their return to St. Louis, 
will reside on Plymouth avenue. 

Mayor and Mrs. Rolla Wells and chil- 
dren and M~. and Mrs. James Fran- 
ciscus are at Camp Harding, Colorado, 
for the summer. 

Honorable and Mrs. D. R. Francis, who 
rented their Jamestown cottage this year 
to the Bissell Wares, are summering at 
Slkhorn Lodge, Estes Park, Colo. 

Mrs. Celeste Pim and her daughter, 
Mrs. Celeste Rose, and family have gone 
to Green Lake, Wis., for the months of 
July and August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reid Northrop have just 
returned from abroad,..and are at the 
Holland House, New York. They will 
return to St. Louis within a week. 
Among Mrs. J. T. McCasland’s dinner 
guests, last Sunday evening, at the 
Planters’ Hotel, were several notables 
from abroad. M. Stephen de Zombarry 
and Franklin Hayward, of Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary, Mr. Bert Blocksom, of Chicago, 
and Mr. Etherbert Soschelle, of Denver, 


- Colorado, are being entertained by the 


MecCaslands, this week. 

Mrs. George Willard Teasdale and Mrs. 
Francis X. Barada ieft, Wednesday, for 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis.. for a summer stay 


- of six weeks. 


Mr. Justin Noonan’s marriage to Miss 
Sarah Lloyd. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Niles Peter Medin, took place Wednes- 
day afternoon, July 8, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, in Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Noonan are spending their 
honeymoon at ‘Red Line Inn,’’ Stock- 
bridge, Mass. They will return to St. 
Louis in August and reside at 2320 Rus- 
sell avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carleton and their chil- 
dren will leave early next week for their 
favorite summer residence at Deer Park, 
Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bond Lambert 
are back trom Paris, and went direct 
from New York to White Sulphur 
Springs, Va., where they were joined, 
last week, by Mrs. George S. McGrew, 
Mrs. Lambert's mother. Capt. McGrew 
will go to the Springs later in the sea- 
son. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Handlan and the 
Misses Katherine and Vella Handlan are 
among the St. Louisans domiciled at 
White Sulphur. The Handlans will wind 
up their summer jaunt in August, with 
a fortnight’s stay at Atlantic City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Joy and family, 
with Miss Susan wWreas, will summer 
near Port Huron, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore G. Meier are 
at Green's Inn, Narragansett Pier. From 
there they will go to Atlantic City. 

At Penetanguishene, Canada, are to be 
found the Theodore Benoists, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Withrow, Mrs. E. H. Dyer, 
and Miss Louise M. Hayes. 

Mr. and Mrs. William P. Crouch, of 
Cabanne, are at Nantasket Beach, and 
will remain there during the months of 
July and August. 

Mrs. Edgar Lackland, with the Misses 
Mary and Carolina Lackland, left, last 
week, for Jamestown, R. I., where they 
will spend the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion Lambert are in 
Chicago for a short stay. From there 
they will go to the Northern lake re- 
sorts. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bransford Lewis are at 
Geneva Lake, Wis., the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. George D. Barnard. They will 
spend the month of August at Charle- 
voix. 

Mrs. Campbell Smith is the summer 
guest of her sister, Mrs. Edward Mal- 
linckrodt, at the latter’s cottage at 
Jamestown, R. lL. 

Mr. Joseph Franklin and daughters, 
Miss Alice Franklin and Mrs. Vaughan 
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Hickman, left by boat for Halifax and 
will remain away for two months. By 
the time they return, the new home of 
the Hickmans will be completed and 
ready for occupancy. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. O’Fallon Delaney have 
closed their residence on Lafayette ave- 
nue and are summering at ‘Villa Es- 
peranza,’’ Douglas, Mich. They have 
Miss Sophie Sloan with them. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Thomson and 
family removed to their Arcadia cottage 
a few days ago. 

Miss Emily Maffitt is with the Ed- 
ward Mallinckrodts at Jamestown, hav- 
ing gone there from Old Forge, N. Y., 
where she visited for a fortnight. 

At Hawknest, Ill., a picturesque re- 
sort. are summering Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Carter Johnson, Miss Frances Wal- 
ler, Miss Elizabeth Johnson and Dr. and 
Mrs. E. W. Senseney. 

Mrs. Courtney H. West is with the 
Niedringhauses, who have the Morgan 
cottage at Jamestown, R. I. Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Niedringhaus will sum- 
mer at Coburg, Canada. 

Mrs. Florence Longstreet and_ her 
daughter are at the Majestic, Asbury 
Park. Mrs. Longstreet will later be 
joined by her sisters, Mrs. Lacey Craw- 
ford and Mrs. Frank E. Roth. 


M% cle he 


Bacon: “That family next door is the 
limit for borrowing things.’’ Macon: 
“What have they been after now?’ Ba- 
eon: “One of their lady guests at din- 
ner, on Sunday, forgot her teeth, and 
they came over to borrow my wife's.” 
That lady was very forgetful, no doubt. 
It is dollars to doughnuts, however, that 
she did not forget her Swope’s ‘shoes. 
She can’t be without them, and likes 
them so much because they are best in 
fit. finish and durability. The Swope 
shoe is for sale at Swope’s, 311 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


ob ch ob 
NO HELP NEEDED 


A Fusser: What 
would kiss you? 
Mary McLane:I would scream for help. 
“Why, don’t you think I could do it 
alone?’’—Punch Bowl. 


would you +!) if 


After the theater, before the matinee 
er when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or te St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
a utments, its per cuisine 
and service and refined patrenage. 





MORE ABOUT RADIUM 


Radium does not get its energy from 
the air, as some scientists seem to sup- 
pose, but very probably from changes 
within the atoms of which it is composed. 
It is believed tha& these atoms are the 
heaviest in the universe. It is possible 
that, after hundreds of thousands of 
years, radium may devolve into simpler 
elements, and so pass right through the 
series to hydrogen. Scientists do not 
now believe that the ‘elements’ are 
really elemental. There is really only 
one element.. But radium ig its most 
remarkable form. Great curiosity is be- 
ing manifested in the specimens now be- 
ing publicly exhibited at the London Nat- 
ural History Museum—three tiny grains 
in a watch-glass, shining as they have 
done since before man appeared on the 
earth. The camera exhibit seems to give 
the most satisfaction. In it some sulphide 
of zinc has been painted with radium, and 
in the dark it glows with a soft green 
light. This part of the exhibit will not re- 
quire renewal for 30,000 years, Otherinter- 
esting metals in the exhibit are thorium 
and helium. Thorium is the main ingre- 
dient of the incandescent mantle. Helium 
is so light that the earth's revolution 
has whisked nearly all of it off into 
space. What remains is probably new- 
formed by the breaking down of the 
atoms of radium—if the word atom can 
be applied to what has at least 150,000 
parts.—Harper's Weekly. 

e a ey 
SUFFICIENT. 

They are talking of a Hiawatha woman 
who has named her first born 
—Atchison Globe. 
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Wedding and-> 
~Sraduation Sifts 


She Noonan-Accian Company 
6/7 Locust Street, St, Louis 
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THE SUMMER GARDENS 


This is the last week of the famous 
Banda Rossa at the Suburban Garden. 
The concerts given are attracting en- 
thusiastic audiences. They appeal to the 
popular as well as to the classical taste. 
Signor Sorrentino receives many compli- 
ments upon the spirited and skillful ren- 
dition of his programmes. His organiza- 
tion includes some exceptionally clever 
soloists. A visit to the Suburban Gar- 
den is well worth making. 


“Hurly-Burly” is the title of the in- 
genious travesty holding forth at the 
Delmar this week. It is well studded 
with good specialties and boasts of a 
chorus that is decidedly beyond the or- 
dinary. ‘The fun of the thing is bright 
in its broadness, and the singing and 
dancing are of the right kind to put 
summer garden audiences in the best of 
humor. The comedy work of Sidman 
and Harris is something that provokes 
outbursts of uproarious guffaws. The 
programme still includes the delightful, 
scintillating ballet performances. Next 
week’s attraction, ‘‘Fiddle-Dee-Dee.” 


Some excellent specialists are among 
the numerous attractions at Forest Park 
Highlands, this week. Among them are 
Zeb and Zarrow, whose sketch, ‘‘A Mes- 
senger Boy,’”’ furnishes no end of ‘amuse- 
ment to big audiences. These young men 
are simply inimitable. Nothing like their 
“stunts” has yet been seen in this city. 
But there are also Jack Norworth, the 
¢lever comedian, and the Musical Colby 
Family on the programme. Of course. 
Louise Dresser is still there, and charm- 
ing with her piquant beauteousness of 
face and figure. Col. Hopkins’ popular 
garden keeps right up to the top-notch 
in its programmes. 

Its gala season opens next Sunday. 
The first of the prominent bookings to 
appear is Mme. Eugenia Mantelli, for 
years connected with the Metropolitan 
Opera, in New York, and known to be 
one of the finest mezzo-sopranos of the 
She will be heard in selec- 
appear 
roles 


present day. 
tions from grand operas, and 
in costumes appropriate to the 
sung. Mr. Hopkins has also engaged the 
Kaufman troupe of bicyclists, Saona, 
an impersonator of great men, and Za- 
bodie, the equilibrist. 


cob 


Lawrence Hanley is earning 
after round ot applause with his finished 
interpretation of the role of ‘‘Shylock,” 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice.” 
The immortal drama is proving a great 
attraction. It is remarkably well staged. 
The court-scene of the last act is partic- 
ularly impressive. The management of 
‘“‘Koerner’s’’ does well in favoring St. 
Louis theater-goers with such classic 


productions. 
als ch bs 
POE AND THE MANAGER 


A well known theatrical manager, who 
is distinguished rather for his business 
ability than for his knowledge of litera- 
ture, was visited not long ago by an 
aspiring playwright. He had with him, 
he explained to the manager, the manu- 
script of a play based on one of Edgar 
Allen Poe’s stories. which he was sure 
was destined to make a sensational hit 
on the stage. The manager consented to 
hear ‘the play, and listened with increas- 
ing interest as the playwright read from 


his manuscript. 
He was enthusiastic when the end was 


round 


reached. 
“That’s fine: he exclaimed—‘‘fine! Now, 


I'll tell you what I’ll do: You and Mr. 
Poe come in to-morrow and we'll talk 
the thing over.”’ 
ON THE KAW 

Stranger (in Kansas City: I want to go 
from here to Seventeenth street. Which 
is the quickest way to get there? 

Native boy: Go right there to the edge 
o’ this street an’ fall off, mister. 


The Mirror 
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DELMAR RACE TRACK 

While Judge Cantrill’s victory at long 
odds in the Gasconade stakes was the 
surprise of last week at Delmar, the 
real feature of the last ten days has 
been the work of Malster. In both the 
races he won last week, he showed him- 
self a high-class performer. 

Outrun in the first three furlongs, he 
closed rapidly in the stretch on both oc- 
casions. He beat Frank Bell and Scor- 
pio in a rousing finish early in the week; 
then came out Saturday and won by a 
narrow margin from Stand Pat and Two 
Lick. 

It is doubtful if any track in the coun- 
try can shcw the number of nose 
finishes in handicaps that Delmar has to 
its credit. The result of the feature 
races has invariably been a tribute to 
Mr. Maginn’s work in assigning weights. 
Five horses finished abreast in the six 
furlong feature Saturday, and this kind 
of a finish is frequent in the handicaps. 

While Malster deserves all credit for 
his victory of Saturday, however, it 
must be said that Stand Pat lost much 
ground at the head of the _ stretch, 
through Austin taking him too wide, and 
but for this, the Hayes and Jackson 
gelding might have won. He had a suf- 
ficient lead on Malster at the time to 
make it seem probable. 

Light Opera, from the Lemp stable, is 
rounding into shape once more and per- 
formed well on Saturday. The colt’s foot 
has been troubling him of late, and two 
or three of his races have been disap- 
pointing, in consequence. Saturday he 
ran a good race, however, but was out- 
lasted by the long shot, Judge Cantrill. 

This season's crop of two-year-olds at 
Delmar is about the best seen here for 
several yveurs. With Orient, Jehane, 
Forehand, Major Pellham and many 
others to draw from, good fields are the 
rule rather than the exception in all 
events for the youngsters. Forehand, 
from the Bennett stable, seems to be 
rather a handy sort of a colt. 

Turrando, the grey colt, is the only 
horse of his color in the younger divi- 
sion. Grey performers are scarce at the 
track this year. Prosper La Gai, Taby 
Tosa and old Chopin seem to be about 
the sole representatives of the shade, 
Taby Tosa has performed well enough to 
boost his color along, however. He is a 
gray gelding, by Le Premier-Grey Bess. 

Hilee. Bengal, Miss Mae Day and 
Sweet Dream seem to hold the seven fur- 
long squad pretty safe. There would be 
a good opening at the local tracks for 
a really high-class performer at this 
distance. 

Both Prosper La Gai and Orris are 
started in mile races and even further. 
It certainly appears as if either could 
cause a big stir in the handicaps at 
seven furlongs if their trainers would 
start them at this distance. 

de Be Qe 
IMPRESSIONS IN VENICE 

Under every mood in which I saw the 
city there was a deeper mood which 
was hard to define to myself. but which 
seemed curiously compounded out of its 
pathos and its squalor. Venice is beau- 
tiful and yet so pitiful. A city where 
the peoples of the world have bustled 
and trafficked, that has been a great 
mart and cosmopolis and now is neither, 
is more pathetic in its decay than any 
other; it is like the lonely and desolate 
old age of a woman in whose salon the 
wits and beaux of a vanished time had 
paid their court. 

It is unreasonable that any sentiment 
of disrespect at its plight should arise, 
and yet sometimes I felt it. To vary the 
figure a little, the spectacle of the fal- 
len bride had in it something tragic yet 
squalid, like the fate of a beautiful and 
high born woman, whom passion or mis- 
chance had dragged down to the life of 
the streets. I can understand the wish 
which Howells had expressed somewhere 
that the dead cities of Italy might all 
be walled up and left slowly to fall into 
ruins by themselves; their present estate 
is not dignified, and the quest that 
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brings the tourist to them comes near 
illustrating the indecency of curiosity. 

The worst of it all, so far as Venice 
is concerned, is the feeling that the cup 
of its humiliation is not yet full. Those 
leaning church towers, those walls that 
totter out of plumb, promise other chap- 
ters in the story that began with the fall 
of the Campanile. The sea which cradled 
Venice may some time be its grave. Lit- 
tle by little, you can not but feel, these 
monuments will crumble and disappear 
as the rotten piles sag and snap under 
them; you shrink from presaging the 
calamitous and bitter day when every 
edifice shail have melted away into a 
moldering heap, and the tides of the 
Adriatic, as they sweep back and forth, 
will roll across the slime that was Ven- 
ice. 

Something of this thought came to me 
on my last morning there, when 1 
climbed a tower only second in height to 
that otf St. Mark’s, and looked down on 
the city and the lagoons that encircled it. 
It lay there in the sunlight, beautiful, 
yet ruinous, smaller than I had imagined 
—indeed, about the size and shape of 
Manhattan island below Canal street. 
From other towers the chimes were ring- 
ing, and the bells seemed to proclaim 
how completely the past was gone; how 
far removed the city from the track of 
modern commerce; how useless now the 
vantage that had made it great. 

TI am ashamed to say it, but the same 
sensation came to me that I remember 
when I spent an hour in Cony Island af- 
ter the summer was gone and the concert 
halls were boarded up and the Bow- 
ery lights had been darkened—a deso- 
late feeling quite divorced from dignity. 
It was depressing, and, believe me, I was 
glad to leave Venice—New York Mail 


and Express. 

SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 
Unusually low rates to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone Park, California and _ great 
northwest. Descriptive matter and full 
particulars Union Pacific R. R, Co., 908 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


NATURE’S WORKINGS 


We all live at the bottom of a great 
ocean of air, of which, by way of breath- 
ing rather than drinking, we take co- 
pious draughts some twenty times or so 
each mnute; day and night, year in, year 
out. By far the greater part of the air 
is a mere make-weight in this process. 
It passes into our blood—as Tennyson 
said of the ‘‘quiet night’? when a maiden 
slept—but merely because ft happens 
to be there. And yet this element nitro- 
gen is, when properly combined, a _ nec- 
essary of ail life. We may well ask 
whether the vast atmospheric store of 
this indispensable element cannot be made 
good to us. Of ourselves we can do noth- 
ing. The gas is in the lungs and blood 
of every man alive at this hour—but to 
no purpose. This is where the Soil steps 
in. 


Not so very long ago it was thought 
that plants obtained their nitrogen from 
the air. This is the case only with one 
order, however, the leguminosae. These 
include clover, peas, beans, vetches and 
so forth. Upon the roots of the legum- 
inosae are found certain excrescences 
which contain bacteria. The high and the 
lowly plant live together for one another's 
benefit. It is a case of ‘symbiosis.’’ The 
green leaves of the higher plant avail 
themselves of the sun’s radiant energy 
to form sugar, which is passed down the 
stem and roots to the bacteria waiting 
below. These consume the sugar and 
thereby obtain the necessary energy for 
their peculiar functions, which is the ‘‘fix- 
ation” of the free nitrogen compounds 
thus formed, whereby he lives. Wherever 
this order of plants is to be found, some 
portion of the nitrogen of the air, omni- 
present is as yet not of us, is thus seized 
for the benefit of the pea and the bean, 
upon which we feed; and for the benefit 
of the clover, and therefore of the cow, 
and therefore of the cow’s milk; upon 
both of which we also feed. Wherefore 
unto certain humble bacteria are our 
thanks.—London Academy. 
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‘BUSINESS 1S BUSINESS” 
ootave Mirabeau, the well-known wri- 
has made quite a stir in Paris with his 

act piece, ‘‘Les Affaires Sont Les 
which is exactly the correlative 


te 
three 


Affaires,” . 
of the English phrase. “Business is 


Business.” The play has made a sensa- 
tion, and all Paris is flocking to see it. 
Never before has any playwright pushed 
to such limits the depiction of the mod- 
ern vulgar, self-made man of affairs, 
to whom such words as mercy, honor, 
human kindness, and the like are mean- 
ingless, and who knows but one motive 
power in life—the power of money. The 
principal character in the play is Isidore 
Lechat. He is a millionaire, a financier, 
a political aspirant, and is interested in 
all sorts of enterprises. In addition to his 
many other pieces of property, he owns a 
newspaper to boom his schemes. How- 
ever, although he owns a journal, he is 
not a journalist. He even professes con- 
tempt for writers. He thinks that the 
only man whose writing is worthy of 
respect is he who can write his signa- 
ture at the bottom of a big check. He 
uses his newspaper principally to intimi- 
daté public officials and to terrify com- 
missions and boards into meeting his 
demands, 

Lechat’s country place, an hour’s dis- 
tance from Paris, is baronial. He has 


the habit of inviting everr evening a 
group of men whom he picks up at ran- 
dom in Paris to dine with him. This 


takes place daily, to the despair of Mrne, 
Lechat, a worthy matron, who has nev- 
er grown used to her splendor and who is 
always taken unexpectedly with not. 
enough dinner for her guests. She has 
certainly been married long enough to 
know her husband, but being one of 
those good-souled women of a tranquil 
and resigned frame of mind, she accepts 
him with all his faults. and. spends her 
time in defending him against her daugh- 
ter, Germaine, a young person who en- 
tertains feelings for her father which 
are by no means flattering. 

Germaine is inclined toward the intel- 
lectual life, and is continually absorbed 
in reading books, either verse or prose. 
This in itself would bring about a com- 
plete incompatibility between her and 
her father. But there is more than this. 
She not only has no sympathy for her 
father’s pursuits, but looks down upon 
him as a dishonest schemer—a swindler, 
in short, and she has but one desire, 
which is to flee from his house, a place 
which fills her with despair. 

But as a young girl can not flee into 
the world alone, she furnishes herself 
with a companion... Her choice falls upon 
a young chemist who is in her father’s 
employ. She urges him to elope with her, 
and to take her far away from her fath- 
er’s surroundings to some place where 
they can live by their own labor, with- 
out profiting by the ill-gotten money, 
the impure fortune of lLechat. Her 
brother, Xavier, a much-spoiled youth 
of two-and-twenty, however, does not 
share her ideas. and does not incline to- 
ward the intellectual life. He, on the con- 
trary, is very glad that his papa is a 
millionaire, and is bustly veccupiead 1n 
spending papa’s meney. 

Such is the Lechat family, presented 
in a first act which is full of life, move- 
ment and of color. It goes without say- 
ing that both Isidore Lechat and his. wife 
are ignorant of the intrigue that their 
daughter is carrying on with Lucien 
Garraud. For that matter, Lechat con- 
cerns himself little with what takes 
place at his home. He is entirely de- 
voted to business, so much so that he 
continually brings to his house promot- 
ers and all sorts of schemers, and de- 
lights in listening to their attempis to 
entrap him, and then with his subtle 
brain to baffle them. In _ the second 
act, a couple of such fellows are engaged 
in attempting to catch the old fox, but 
are discomfited by the terms of a con- 
tract which he has already in his pocket, 
and which, if they sign it, leaves the ad- 
vantages all on his side. 

No sooner have the two disconcerted 
promoters retired than Lechat has an- 





other affair on his hands..- He receives 
a visit from a ruined nobleman, the Mar- 
quis de Porcellet, a neighbor, whose 
estates Lechat has completely surround- 
ed by his own vast domain through suc- 
cessive purchases. The marquis has al- 
ready borrowed on his estate some 120,000 
francs from Lechat. He has come to re- 
new his mortgages, and to. borrow 200.,- 
000 francs more. But Lechat refuses. He 
holds the marquis ai his mercy. He can 
turn him out and occupy his lands and 
castles whenever he wants. With the ut- 
most brutality, he tells this to the mar- 
quis, and when he sees that the old gen- 
tleman is terrified, he proposes tt him,with 
singular candor, a combination by which 
everything can be arranged: the mar- 
quis has a son; Lechat has a daughter; 
why not marry them and settle the af- 
fair so?—‘‘business is business,” At first 
the old nobleman becomes fndignant, re- 
fuses, and rises to go, but Lechat makes 
him ‘seat himself, and after a _ scene, 
which is one of the most powestul in 
the play, this unscrupulous man of af- 
fairs forces the man Of ancient blood 
to yield to his powerful will. He works 
upon. the mardws %s ne worked upon 
the two money-proxers. 

Mme Lechat and her daughter are 
sent for. They arrive, and are amazed 
to hear the marquis, with solemn hu- 
mility, present the demand for Ger- 
maine’s hand as the bride of his son, 
Count Raste! de Porcellet. Here, how- 
ever, there comes an unexpected devel- 
opment. Germaine flatly refuses the fiat- 
tering alliance which is offered her. 
When her stupefied father shrieks out, 
“What, you hussy, do you mean to say 
you decline the marquis’ offer?’’ she 
cries, ‘“‘Yes, I refuse irrevocably, be- 
cause I have a lover.’’ Lechat is wild 
with rage, and makes as if to strangle 
his daughter. He would surely do so 
were it not for the interposition of his 
alarmed wife. For the first time in his 
life he has met with opposition, and it 
is from his own daughter. The marquis, 
pale with emotion, withdraws, saying: 
“I think after this we have nothing to 
say to each other!’’ When Lechat has 
partially recovered his composure, he 
casts Germaine pitilessly forth from his 
door. ‘‘Let her go to the devil if she 
will,”’ he cries, ‘‘she and her Lucien, 
but let me never see her face again.’ 

Misfortunes never come singly. An- 
other is announced. Lechat’s son, Xa- 
vier, his favorite, has just been killed 
in an automobile accident at the gate 
of the chateau. Lechat is almost 
crushed by the blow. An attack of ap- 
oplexy is prevented by unloosening his 
cravat and dragging him to a couch by 
the window. He coughs, groans, and 
chokes, and then tears come forth, pos- 
sibly saving his life. When he has re- 
covered sufficiently to receive the muti- 
lated body of his son, which is being 
borne into the chateau, the two promo- 
ters appear with another contract. Look- 
ing up through his tears, Lechat in- 
stinctively glances over it, and when he 
finds again that they have endeavored 
to get the better of him, he shouts: 
“What. you would rob me, would you?” 
and, putting his finger on the doubtful 
clause, he demands that it be revised. 
As he dictates its terms to the two dis- 
comfited promoters, he turns away, and 
again bursts into tears, and tells his 
secretary, who comes for him, that he 
will look at the bleeding body of his 
dead son ‘‘as soon as he has finished his 
business.’” The most profound impres- 
sion is caused on the audience by this 
powerful and brutal denouement. There 
is no epilogue. Even in the face of sor- 
row, his son’s death, his daughter’s dis- 
honor, Isidore Lechat is the man of af- 
fairs. 

All the critics agree that ‘‘Les Affaires 
Sont Les Affaires’’ is certainly the great- 
est triumph of the Comedie-Francaise 
since “Denise,” and that De Feraudy’s 
powerful impersonation of the unscrupu- 
lous financier surpasses any character 
study which has been presented on the 
boards of the famous House of Moliere 
since the days of Got. Much comment 
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has also been caused by the fact that 
De Feraudy makes up to look like Ca- 
mille Pelletan, the radical deputy and 
minister of marin2. while M. Leloir, who 
acts the part of the ruined nobleman, 
resembles strongly the late Lora Duf- 
ferin. 

“Business is Business’ is sure to keep 
the Comedie-Francaise crowded for 
weeks, and I am certain will be gobbled 
up by enterprising New York, London 
and Berlin managers immediately, for 
the play is ot absorbing interest, and 
preaches as true a moral lesson on the 
worship of the golden calf and its re- 
sults on our life of to-day as any ser- 


mon. 
ab -b 
WAS HER LAST REQUEST 


He had come as she had told him to, 
with all the letters she had ever written 
to him, and he had placed them on the 
table before her. 

She had his letters put up in a neat 
bundle and tied with a blue ribbon. 
There was the engagement ring, too. It 
pained her excessively to hand that back 
to him, for it was a beautiful one. The 
stone was a flawless gem. All the girls 
had admired it, and many had envied 
her possession of it. But, of course, she 
could not keep it since she was not to be 
his wife. Some girls might keep the en- 
gagement rings after they had broken 
with the giver, but Irene McGullicuddy 
was not one of them. She gave it back. 

There were some other trifles, too—a 
few odd trinkets that he had given her 
from time to time since they had plight- 
ed their troth. They were made into a 
neat little package. The diamond ring 
occupied a little box by itself, as be- 
fitted its splendid significance. Mechan- 
ically he put the articles into his pocket 
and then arose to take his leave. 

“Good evening and goodby, Miss 
McGillicuddy,’’ he said. 

He spoke in a shaky, moist voice. 

“Goodby, Mr. Thornton,” she said. 

Her voice was moister and more shaky. 

Then he ought to have gone, but he 
did not. He stood a moment, and then 
said: 

“So this is the end?’ 

She nodded. 

She could not trust her voice. 

“The end of all our sweet dreams of 
happiness that we have dreamed in the 
last three months?”’ 

“The end,’’ assented she. 

He put his hand on the door knob and 
turned it. 

She gave a little choking cough. 

He halted. 

“Mr. Thornton—George,’’ she said. 


“Well?” 

“Haven’t you forgotten something?” 

He surveyed the table. He had gath- 
ered everything up. 

“What have I forgotten?’ he asked. 

“Aren’t you—aren’t you—going to—to 
kiss me goodby?’’—Detroit Free Press. 


oh eh ep 
A TENNYSON STORY 


The Browning talk so current of late 
has led to the resurrection of a now al- 
most forgotten story about Tennyson's 
father. The story is in regard to the 
murder of the Emperor Paul of Russia, 
of which Browning wrote those wonder- 
ously grotesque lines that so puzzled 
Stalky & Co. Shortly after the murder, 
Mr. Tenyson was dining with Lord St. 
Helens, the British Ambassador, in “Mos- 
cow. At table were several Russian offi- 
cers of high rank, whose names he did 
not know. During the meal, a guarded 
reference was made to the death of the 
Czar. “Why do you speak so gingerly 
about.a matter so notorious?” cried Ten- 
nyson, impulsively, leaning across his 
neighbor, a Russian, who wore a profu- 
sion of orders. ‘‘We know very well in 
England that the Emperor Paul was mur- 
dered. Count Zoboff knocked him down, 
and Benningsen and Count Pahlen stran- 
gled him.’’ There was a moment of 
strained silence, then the Ambassador ab- 
ruptly changed the subject. As the guests 
were leaving the table he contrived to 
whisper to Tennyson: ‘“‘Don’t go into the 
next room, but fly for your life. The 
man next you, across whose breast you 
leaned, was Count Pahlen, and Zoboff 
was also at the table.”’ Needless to say, 
the advice was taken. Tennyson flung his 
clothes into a portmanteau, and fled be- 
hind fast horses to Odessa. Here, after 
he had lain in hiding for weeks, he was 
smuggled, in the disguise of a servant, 
on board an English vessel. 


ok ok ob 
VERY LIKELY 


Romantic Young Lady (spending sum- 
mer on a farm): Just hear how those old 
trees in the orchard moan and groan in 
the storm, like the crying of a lost soul!’’ 

Small Boy: ‘‘Well 1 guess you’d makea 
worse racket if you were as full of green 
apples as they are!’’—Smart Set. 


eb ak -b 

“What is the difference between hens 
and poultry, pop?’ 

“Why, hens, my son, are things that 
belong to our neighbors; poultry is some- 
thing a man owns himself.’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 
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AN EVENING MUSICALE 


BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


Scene—A conventional, but rather over- 
decorated, drawing-room. Grand piano 
drawn conspicuously to center of floor. 
Rows of camp-chairs. It is ten min- 


utes before the hour of invitation. The* 


Hostess, a Jarge woman, is costumed in 
yellow satin, embroidered in: spangles. 
Her diamonds are many and of large 
size. She is seated on the extreme edge 
of a chair, struggling with a pair of 
very long gloves. She looks flurried and 
anxious. Poor Relative, invited as a 
“great treat,’’ sits opposite. Her ex- 
pression is timid and apprehensive. They 
are the only occupants. of the room. 

Hostess—No such thing, Maria. You 
look all right. Plain black is always 
very genteel. Nothing I like so well for 
evening, myself. Just keep your face to 
the wall as much as you can, and the 
worn places will never show. You can 
take my ecru lace scarf, if you wish, and 
that will cover most of the spots. I don’t 
mean my new scarf—the one I got two 
years ago. It’s a little torn, but it won't 
matter—for you. I think you will find it 
on the top shelf of the store-room closet 
on the third floor. If you put a chair on 
one of the trunks. you can easily reach 
it. Just wait a minute, till I get the 
gloves on; I want you to button them. 
I do hope I haven't forgotten anything. 
Baron von Gosheimer has promised to 
come. I have told everybody. It would 
be terrible if he should disappoint me. 

Masculine Voice from Above—Sarah, 
where the devil have you put my shirts? 
Everything is upside down in my room, 
and I can’t find them. I pulled every 
blessed thing out of the chiffonier and 
wardrobe, and they’re not there! 

Hostess—Oh, Henry! You must hurry 
—I’m going to use your room for the 
gentlemen’s dressing-room, and it's time 
now for péople to come. You must hurry. 

Host (from above, just as front door 
opens, admitting Baron von Gosheimer 
and two women guests)—Where the devil 
are-my shirts? 

Hostess (unconscious of arrivals)—Un- 
der the bed in my room. Hurry! 

Host, in bath-gown and slippers, dashes 
madly into wife’s room, and dives under 
bed as women guests enter. Unable to 
escape, he crawls further beneath bed. 
His feet remain visible. Women guests 
discover them. 

Guests (in chorus)—Burglars! burglars! 
Help! help! 

Baron von Gosheimer, ascending to the 
next floor, hears them and hastens to 
the rescue. 

Baron—Don’t be alarmed, ladies. Has 
either of you a poker? No? That is 
to be deplored. (Catches Host by heels, 
and drags him out. Tableau.) 

Hostess (to Poor Relative, giving an 
extra tug at her gloves)—There, it’s all 
burst out on the _ side! That stupid 
saleslady said she knew they would be 
too small. Oh, dear, I’m that upset! 
And these Louis Quinze slippers are just 
murdering me. I wish it were all over. 

Enter Baron von Gosheimer and wo- 
men guests. 

Hostess—Dear baron, how good of you! 
I was just saying, if you didn’t come 
I should wish my musicale in Jericho. 
And, now that you are here, I don’t 
care if any one else comes or not. (To 
women guests) How d’ye do? I must 
apologize for Mr. Smith—he’s been 
detained down-town. He just telephoned 
me. He'll be in, later. Do sit down; 
it’s just as cheap as standing, I always 
say, and it does save your feet. You 
ladies can find seats over in the corner. 
(Detaining Baron) Dear baron— (Enter 
guests.) 

Guest—So glad you have a clear even- 
ing. Now, when we gave our affair, it 
poured. Of course, we had a crowd, 
just the same. People always come to 
us, whether it rains or not. (Takes a 
seat. Guests begin to arrive in num- 
bers.) 

Hostess—So sweet of you.to come! 

Guest—So glad you have a_ pleasant 
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evening. I,am sure to have a bad night 
whenever I entertain— 

Hostess (to another guest)—So delight- 
ful of you to come! 

Guest—Such a perfect evening! I’m so 
glad. I said as we started out, “Now, 
this time, Mrs. Smythe can’t help but 
have plenty of .people. Whenever I en- 
tertain, it’s sure to—’’ (More guests.) 

Telegram arrives, announcing that the 
prima donna has a sore throat, and will 
be unable to come. ‘Time passes. 

Male Guest (to another)—Well, I wish 
to heaven something Would be doing 
soon. This is the deadest affair I was 
ever up against. 

Omnipresent Joker (greeting acquaint- 
ance)—Hello, old man!—going to sing to- 
night? 

Acquaintance—Oh, yes, going to sing a 
solo. 

Joker—So low you can’t hear it? Ha, 
ha! (Guests near by groan.) 

Voice (overhead)—Madame Cully? My 
dear, she always tells you that you 
haven’t half enough material, and makes 
you get yards more. Besides, she never 
sends your pieces back, though I have— 

Fat Old Lady (to neighbor)—I never 
was. so ‘warm in: my life! I can’t im- 
agine why people invite you, just to 
make you. uncomfortable. Now, when 
I entertain, I have the windows open 
for hours before any one comes. 

Joker (aside)—That’s why she always 
has a frost! Ha! ha! 

Host enters, showing traces of hasty 
toilette—face red, and a razor-cut on 
chin. 

Host (rubbing his hands, and endeav- 
oring to appear at ease and facetious)— 
Well, how d’ye do, everybody! Sorry 
to be late on such an auspicious— 

Joker (interrupting)—Suspicious! Ha! 
ha! 

Host—occasion. I hope you are all 
enjoying yourselves. 

Chorus of Guests—Yes, indeed! 

Hostess—’Sh, ’sh, ’sh! I have a great 
disappointment for you all. Here is a 
telegram from my best singer, saying 
she is sick and can’t come. Now, we 
will have the pleasure of listening to 
Miss Jackson. Miss Jackson is a pupil 
of Madame Parcheesi, of Paris. (Singer 
whispers to her.) Oh, I beg your par- 
don! It’s Madame Marcheesi. 

Deaf Old Gentleman (seated by piano. 
talking to pretty girl—I’d rather listen 
to you than hear this caterwauling. (Old 
gentleman is dragged into corner, and 
silenced.) 

Young Woman (singing)—‘‘Why do I 
sing? I know not, I know not! I can- 
not help but sing. Oh, why do I sing?” 

Guests moan softly and demand of one 
another, Why does she sing? 

Woman guest (to another)—Isn’t that 
just the way?—their relatives are always 
dying, and it’s sure to be washday or 
just when you expect company to din- 
ner, and off they go to the funeral— 

Butler appears with trayful of punch- 
glasses. 

Male Guest (to another)—Thank the 
Lord! here’s relief in sight. Let’s drown 
our troubles. 

The Other—It’s evident you haven't 
sampled the Smythe’s punch before. I 
tell you, it’s a crime to spoil a thirst 
with this stuff. Well, here’s how. 

Woman Guest (to neighbor)—I never 
saw Mrs. Smythe looking quite so hid- 
eous and atrociously vulgar before, did 
you? 

Neighbor—Never! Why did we come? 

Voice (overheard)—The one in the 
white-lace gown and all those diamonds? 

Another Voice—Yes. Well, you know 
it was common talk that before he 
married her—— 


Hostess—’Sh, ’sh, ’sh. Signor Padrella 
has offered to play some of his own 
compositions, but I thought you would 
rather hear something familiar by one 
of the real composers—Rubens or Cho- 
pin or Chopinhauer, I think—— 


Pianist plunges wildly into’ something. 

Voice (during a lull in the music)— 
First, you brown an onion in the pan, 
then you chop the cabbage—~— 


IN THE DRESSING-ROOM. 

Guest (just arriving, to another)—Yes. 
we aré awfully late, too, but I always 
say you nevér can be too late at one 
of the Smythe’s horrors. 

The Young Woman (in limp, pink 
gown and string of huge pearls, who has 
come to récite)—I’m awfully nervous, and 
1 do believe Im getting hoarse. Mama. 
you didn’t forget the lemon juice and 
sugar? (Drinks from bottle.) Now, 
where are my bronchial troches? Don’t 
you think 1 could stand just a little 
more rouge? I think it’s a shame I’m 
not going to have footlights. Remem- 
ber, you are not to prumpt me, unless 
I look at you. You will get me all 
mixed up, if you do. (They descend.) 

Hostess (to elocutionist)—Why, I 
thought you were never coming! I 
wanted you to fill in while people were 
taking their seats. The guests always 
make so much noise, and the singers 
hate it. Now. what did you say you 
would require—an egg-beater and a tur- 
nip, wasn’t it? Oh, no! That’s for the 
young man who is going to do the 
tricks. I remember. Are you ali ready? 

Elocutionist (in a trembling voice)— 
Ye’es. 

Hostess—’Sh, ’sh, ’sh! 

Elocutionist—‘‘Aux Italiens. 

“At Paris it was, at the Opera there, 
And she looked like——” 

Guest (to another)—Thirty cents, old 
chap! I tell you, there’s nothing will 
knock you out quitker than—— 

Hostess—Sh, sh, sh! 

Young woman finishes, and _ retires 
amidst subdued applause. Reappears im- 
mediately and gives ‘‘The Maniac.” 

Hostess—As 1 have been disappointed 
in my best talent for this evening, 
Mr. Briggs has kindly consented to do 
some of his parlor-magic tricks. 

Mr. Briggs steps forward, a large, 
florid young man, wearing a ‘‘made’’ 
dress-tie, the buckle of which crawls up 
the back of his collar. 

Briggs—Now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
shaM have to ask you all co mové to 
the other side of the room. (This is 
accomplished with muttered uncompli- 
mentary remarks concerning the magi- 
cian.) 

Briggs (to Hostess)—I must have the 
piano pushed to the further end. I must 
have plenty of space. (All the men 
guests are pressed into service, and, 
with much difficulty, the piano is moved.) 

Briggs—Now, I want four large 
screens. 

Hostess (faintly)—But I have only two! 

Briggs—Well, then, get me a clothes- 
horse and a couple of sheets. 

Poor Relative—You know, Sarah, I 
used the last two when I made up my 
bed in the children’s nursery yesterday. 
I can easily get—— 

Hostess (hastily)—No, Maria, don't 
trouble. (To guests)—Perhaps, some of 
you gentlemen wouldn’t mind lending us 
your overcoats to cover the _ clothes- 
horse? 

Chorus (with great lack of enthusiasm) 
—Of course, delighted! (They go for 
coats.) 

Hostess (to Poor Relative)—Maria, you 
get the clothes-horse. I think it’s in 
the laundry, or— Oh, I think it’s in 
the cellar. Well, you look till you find 
it. (To Briggs)—I got as many of the 
things you asked for as I could remem- 
ber. Will you read the list over? 

Briggs—Turnip and egg-beater—— 

Hostess—Yes, 

Briggs—Egg. large clock, jar of gold- 
fish, rabbit and empty barrel. 

Hostess—I have the egg. 

Briggs (much annoyed)—I particularly 
wanted the gold-fish, the clock and the 
barrel. 

Guests grow restless. 

Hostess—Couldn’t you do a trick while 
we are waiting—one with the egg-beater 
and turnip? 

Briggs—No; I don’t know one. 

Hostess—Couldn’t you make up one? 

Briggs (ie?ty)—Certainly fot. 

Gloom descends over the company, un- 
til the Poor Relative arrives, stagger- 
ing with the clothes-horse. 








STIMULATION 


—WITHOUT— 


IRRITATION. 


WILL MAKE HAIR GROW 


Evans Vacuum Cap 





This appliance gives the scalp a thor- 
ough massage and brings about a free 
and healthful circulation. It stops hair 
from falling out and restores a normal 
growth where live follicles exist. 

It is used about ten minutes twice a 
day and good effects are felt from the 
very beginning. 

We have demonstrated the virtue ot 
the Vacuum Treatment in a _ practical 
way and can refer you to any number 
of substantial men who have used this 
Appliance with successful results. 

We also have on file a great many let- 
ters from beneficiaries throughout the 
country, and some of them have given 
us permission to submit their correspond- 
ence to anyone interested. 

We want everyone to know all about 
the Evans Vacuum Cap and the princi- 
ple upon which it is based. 

The Appliance is practical and cannot 
help but interest and appeal to the think- 
ing man. It is simply an artificial meth- 
od ot massage, without the rubbing, and 
there are no drugs, lotions, nor irritants 
employed. 

Price of outfit, complete, is thirty-five 
dollars, and we are placing them in the 
home with the understanding that if 
they are not satisfactory, after a thirty 
days’ trial, we will refund the full pur- 
chase price. It is also understood that 
the user of the appliance is to be the 
sole judge as to benefits derived. 

As to our responsibility, this can be 
easily learned through any source you 
desire, and we would especially refer to 
such firms of our city as the Mayfield 
Woolen Mills, Paris Medicine Company, 
Nelson Chessman Company, Jefferson 
Bank and Dun or Bradstreet. 

We want all who are interested to call 
and thoroughly investigate us and our 
method. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 


St. Louis, Fullerton Building. 
New York, 1300 Broadway. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 

To accommodate students and teachers 
of literary schools, Draughon’s Practical 
Business College, corner Tenth and Olive, 
St. Louis, is now making a special sum- 
mer rate, a reduction of almost one-half. 
To those teachers who enter for three 
months, not later than July 10, it will sell 
the Bookkeeping Course, or the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Course, for $25, or 
all courses combined for only $30. Pen- 
manship, spelling, etc., is free. This is 
one of a chain of eight colleges indorsed 
by business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $800,000. Fourteen bankers on its 
Board of Directors. Its diploma means 
something. For catalogue call, write or 
phone. (Both phones.) 








of Men Guests—Let me help 


Chorus 
vou! 
Impr.« ared 
Briggs performs 


arranged, 
for an 
com- 


sereen is finally 
‘parlor magic’ 
hour. Guests fidget, yawn and 
mence to drop away, One by one. 

(to Hostess)—Really, we must 
tear ourselves away. Such a delightful 
evyening!—not a dull moment. And your 
punch—heavenly! Do ask us again. Good 


Guest 


ight. 
 Hostese—Thank you so much. So good 
of you to come. 

Another guest—Yes, we must go. 
had a perfectly dear time. 

lostess—So sorry you must go. So 
eood of you to come. Good night. 

IN THE DRESSING-ROOM. 

Chorus of Guests—Wasn’t it awful?— 
Such low peopie!—Why did we _ ever 
come ?—Parvenue. 

Blocutionist—I was all right, wasn’t I, 
Mama? You noticed they never clapped 
a bit until I'd walked the whole length 
of the room to my chair. It just showed 
how wrought up they were. - You nearly 
mixed me up, though, prompting me in 
the wrong place; 1—— 

Hostess (throwing herself on sofa as 
door clogés on last guest)—Well, I’m 
completely done up! (To Poor Relative) 
—Maria, run up to my room and get 
my red-worsted bed-slippers. I can’t 
stand these satin tortures a minute lon- 
ger. Intertaining is an awful strain. 
It’s so hard trying not to say the wrong 
thing at the right place. But, then, 
it certainly went off beautifully. I could 
tell every one had such a good time!— 
From the July Smart Set. 
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HUMOR AND GOOD HUMOR 


Thackeray efined humor as ‘‘wit and 
love,’ meaning that it is characterized 
by sympathy and kindness, and contains 
“the most humanity,’’ while wit may be 
armed with shafts inflicting deep and 
lasting wounds. The humorist may 
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“shoot at folly’’ and fraud, but he is 
without rancor. Kindness is in his 
heart and he evokes a smile, and it 


may be pity and reprobation, but not 
unreasoning hate. A celebrated wit, who 
was also a genuine humorist, says of 
the effects of kindly wit and fun on so- 
cial intercourse: 

“There is no more interesting spectacle 
than to see the effects of wit upon the 
different characters of men, than to ob- 
serve it expanding caution, relaxing dig- 
nity, unfreezing coldness—teaching age 
and care and pain to smile—extending 
reluctant gleams of pleasure from melan- 
choly and charming even the pangs of 
grief. It is pleasant to observe how it 
penetrates through the coldness and awk- 
wardness of sciety, gradually bringing 
men nearer together and, like the com- 
bined force of wine and oil, giving every 
man a glad heart and a shining counte- 
nance. Genuine and innocent wit like 
this is surely the flavor of the mind.” 

There is nothing that contributes more 
largely to the general good humor of 
society than a man with a hearty sense 
of humor. Troubles disappear at his 
“approach, and under the magic influence 
ot his contagious geniality cares and 
forebodings, which seemed to be trag- 
edies, become trifles light as air and 
mere cause of laughter. A person with 
a Sunny, hopeful, humorous nature is 
like a physician in a city during the 
plague, and sweetens life. It is not 
bossible, however, for everybody to be 
witty or humorous. It is just as rea- 
sonable to counsel people to be poets or 
to be beautiful as to tell them to be 
wits or humorists. Walter Bagehot, in 
his splendid essay on ‘‘Shakespeare, the 
Man.” which should serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of the sovereign 
poet by every earnest student, says that 
in one scene Falstaff exhibits as much 
Senuine humor and gaiety as is*com- 
prised in the whole of the average man’s 
life. Wits and humorists are born, not 
made, and there is scarcely anything so 
melancholy as the person without any 
Sense of humor or without a grain of 
wit. who vainly strives to win applause 


and dulls the edge of patience. Our 
own Franklin said also that no fools 
are so troublesome as,.those who have 
wit, and the person who, with unsea- 
sonable jests, makes light of serious and 
and sacred thirgs is a scourge and a 
pest. 

If we canncet add to the gaiety of na- 
tions by ‘“‘lambient flashes’’ of wit and 
the beautiful, gracious humor of an Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, it is, nevertheless, within 
the power of all to take a humorous view 
of humorous things, and to cultivate our 
good humor. 

A cheerful frame of mind and good 
humor come with the desire and the de- 
termination to be cheerful, and the habit, 
like otaer habits, grows with use and 
time. There are powerful aids to “te 
formation of cheerfulness in having al- 
ways at hand a pleasant and elevating 
book, in taking exercise in the open air, 
in choosing a sunshiny room and sunny 
hearted companions, and. under all cir- 
cumstances, in deciding to be active, to 
have some occupation to keep the mind 
agreeably and profitably employed. The 
person who cultivates the cheerful habit 
assiduously will find the reward in his 
own happiness, which will grow even 
greater when he perceives how much his 
cheerfulness and good humor adds av7so 
to the happiness of others.—Philadelphia 


Ledger. 
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THE COTTON CORNER 


Early: in the season two New Orleans 
merchants concluded that the world de- 
manded more cotton goods than could be 
supplied. In the expectation of a short- 
age in the raw material they began 
to buy cotton and hold it for a rise 
in price. In the slang of the street they 
were “bullish” on cotton. Finally they 
‘sold their holdings, presumably at a 
good profit. But one of them, W. P. 
Brown, decided that the poor condition 
of the crop outlook warranted him in 
buying all the cotton offered at pres- 
ent prices, apparently in the expecta- 
tion of ‘‘cornering’’ the market. 

The deal wili probably not be com- 
pleted until the end of the month. Mean- 
while the country has the opportunity 
again to watch the engineering of a 
corner—and to see the price of one of 
the staples forced steadily upward by a 
speculative deal, independently of the 
legitimate market demand. The manipu- 
lation of a corner, of course, is merely 
an effort to force a bet on the market 
to be decided in the operator's favor. The 
fundamental idea is simply to get hold 
of all the goods available, and then to 
compel men who need them to pay a 
fancy price. The resulting upward shoot 
in values is wholly artificial. It has 
nothing to do with the real demand for 
the product, 

In one form or another the scheme is 
an ancient one, dating back, at least, to 
the time when Joseph, the premier of 
Egypt, cornered the grain suply on be- 
half of Pharaoh. The United States, 
especially, has grown familiar with cor- 
ners in the last forty years. Speculators 
found a good field under Civil War con- 
ditions, and one of the most famous cot- 
ton corners was that of 1864. In April of 
that year cotton was selling at seventy- 
six cents a pound. Three months later it 
was quoted at $1.90. The price held high 
for a long ,time, and the manipulators 
were understood to have made a for- 
tune. The two recent notable cotton cor- 
ners--the Streenstrand of Liverpool in 
1889 and the Labouisse of New Orleans 
in 1895—collapsed through the inability 
of the manipulators to secure enough 
money to finance their deals. 

Grain has usually offered a better op- 
portunity to speculators than cotton. In 
1871, when the wheat crop of France and 
Germany was _impaired by the war, 
manipulators pushed the _ price’ up. 
Spring wheat, which had been selling at 
96 cents, was driver. to $1.30—to the de- 
cided profit of the’ men concerned. The 
next yvear a similar’ attempt ended dis- 
astrously. .Spring wheat for August de- 
livery was, put at $1.61, and it was gen- 
erally supposed the market had _ been 
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cornered. But 


day wheat had fallen from $1.61 to $1.19. 


Perhaps the most famous corners of 


recent years were thse engtnéered by 
B. P. Hutchinson, known as “Old 
Hutch,’ and by Joseph Leiter. In 1888 
Hutchinson got control of the September 
wheat market. Toward the end of the 
month nobody except the big bull had 
any wheat tosell. He announced on the 
28th that he would settle for $2 a bush- 
el. A Chicago dispatch to the Star the 
next day said: ‘‘The shorts waited un- 
til the last moment, in the hope that 
some circumstance would arise that 
would let them out easier. But none 
came. And the old man squeezed his own 
price out of the fellows that had been 
laughing at him four weeks or more for 
predicting dollar wheat for September.”’ 

Three years later he tried to repeat 
the feat with corn. He put the price up 
from 65 cents to 82 cents, where it wa- 
vered. Then he disappeared from Chi- 
cago. His family announced that cred- 
itors would be paid ‘‘dollar for dollar,” 
but that his fortune had practically van- 
ished. It was found that he had left 
for Florida on the verge of collapse. 
Leiter's corner in 1898 is modern his- 
tory. He began buying wheat at about 
70 cents in April, 1897. He carried the 
deal on through the year, and in May, 
1898, sent the price to $1.85 a bushel. In 
the earlier part of the performance he 
could have closed out at a big profit, but 
he stayed too long, and was obliged to 
transfer his holdings in June to other 
men to finish the deal. His father stood 
the loss, which was believed to amount 
to more than five million dollars. 

The corner is generally regarded as 
one of the necessary evils of the open 
market. Legitimate traders feel that it 
cannot be prevented by legislation ex- 
cept at the risk of greater injury than is 
involved in the corner itself. To the 
outsider, however, the price paid for the 
“open market’? must seem a heavy one. 
—Kansas City Star. 
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A QUESTION OF TITLES 


The City Treasurer of Edinburgh, 
Colonel Sir Robert Cranston, who has 
lately been knighted by King Edward, 
was called upon recently by a commer- 
cial traveler, who wished to see the 
colonel on business. As Sir Robert, like 
most of his associates, is of the volunteer 
corps, not of the regular army, the 
traveler’s inquiry was for Mr. Cranston, 
Colonel Cranston, he was informed, was 
out. 

“Oh, very well; 
then?” (mentioning 
the firm). 

“Major is out, too.” 

“And is Mr. out, also?’”’ 

“T am sorry to say that Captain 
has just left to attend a musketry class.”’ 

The exasperated traveler turned to go, 
when he was recalled and asked if he 
wished to leave any message. 


can I see Mr. ——, 
another member of 











“Well,”’ he replied, “it’s of no conse- 
quence, but you might just say, if you 
think of it, that Lord Wolseley looked 
in.’’"—Harper’s Weekly. 
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ONE, ANYWAY 


“Madam, are you a woman suffragist?"’ 

“No,. sir; I haven't time to be.’’ 

‘Haven't time? Well, if you had the 
privilege of voting, whom would you sup- 
port?’”’ 

“The same man I have supported for 
the last ten years—my husband.’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 





POPULAR BOOKS AT CUT PRICES. 


The Story of a Grain of Wheat, Edgar; 
A Detached Pirate, Milicete; The Siege of 
Youth, Charles Felix Hichens; No Hero, 
Hornin; The Under Dog, Smith; Gordon 
Keith, Page; The Dominant Strain. Ray; 
The Main Chance, Nicholson; Barbara, 
a Woman of the West, Whitson. We 
carry a complete line’ of paper novels, 
magazines and periodicals. Subscriptions 
taken for all publications at 


‘-JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 





in the last week of the 
month supplies poured in, and within a 











The suit that links the 
office to the links. 

Norfolk suits—for town 
or country—play or busi- 
Cool. 

Aristocratically 


ness. Luxuriously 

loose, 

cut. 
$25 to $40 


Extra trousers? 
$5 to $15. 


Yes? 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
816-820 Olive, Main 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 
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BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1 have had asplendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hirveary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 























BEAVER LINE 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all Classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


“BENTON COLLEGE OF LAW, N. B. COR. 
GRAND AND FRANKLIN AVEBS, 
Thirteen Instructors. Three years’ course. leadi 
the degree of LL. B. Students may i dey mew dng 
ment and attend lectures at night. Diploma admits to 
the Bar of Missouri. Next session opens September 
14th, 1903. For catalogue, address 


GEORGE L. CORLIS, Dean, 
402 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Once more the bears have resumed op- 
erations. They found plenty of encour- 
agement in heavy gold shipments, weak- 
ening iron and steel markets and rather 
unfavorable Governmental crop reports. 
Their operations were on a fairly large 
scale and characterized by a good deal 
of confident aggressiveness. The renewed 
bear attacks at once provoked an out- 
burst of liquidation on the part of dis- 
couraged holders which caused some of 
the leading stocks to drop 
with. startling rapidity. The way th. 
market acted, at times, furnished suf- 
ficient evidence that distrust and appre- 
hension are steadily growing and invad- 
ing even circles which had all along 
expressed the utmost of confidence in the 
ultimate outcome. 

The past week’s gold exports aggre- 
gated about $7,250,000. This is quite a re- 
spectable amount to lose. Optimists con- 
tinue to declare that the country can af- 
ford to export a much larger amount of 
gold than has been thus far been shipped 
since the end of April: They, for some 
inexplicable reason, stick to the theory 
that the exports are offset, to a large ex- 
tent, by imports from Alaska. This is 
sheer foolishness. The $30,000,000 of gold 
shipped to Europe, in the last two 
months, is a loss, no matter how one 
may look at the movement. It has, no 
doubt, served to reduce our indebted- 
ness to Europe, but it has, also, at the 
same time, curtailed the money supply 
available for speculative purposes. A 
strange feature of this monetary situa- 
tion is the persistent strength in sterl- 
ing exchange at New York, and its 
equally persistent weakness at Berlin and 
Paris. But for the lower sterling rates 
at the two Continental centers, gold 
shipments from this side could not be 
made at a profit. As has been repeat- 
edly stated in these columns, both Ber- 
lin and Paris are making vigorous ef- 
forts to enlarge their stock of gold, and 
the bank of England still finds it possi- 
ble to divert this Continental demand to 
New York, where bankers continue to 
quote call loan rates which can hardly 
be regarded as warranted by existing 
conditions and prospects. 

Unless there is a sharp stiffening of 
rates or a more rapid accumulation of 
foreign exchange bills in New York, gold 
will continue to leave our shores, It is 
queer that Wall street bankers should 
persist in offering money on call at 2 and 
2% per cent, when gold is leaving us at 
the rate of more than $7,000,000 a week, 
and when the crop-moving season is only 
a few weeks distant. The surplus re- 
serves of the Associated banks are dan- 
erously low; they should be, at least, 
twice as large as they are at this writ- 
ing. The banks are pursuing a policy 
that is distinctly idiotic and may lead 
into all sorts of trouble later on. The 
thing for them to do is to raise their 





While away this season, store 
your art treasures, silver plate, 
family relics, or whatever you 
may value highly, in our Storage 
Vaults. They will be absolute- 


ly safe—you'll be freed from 
worry. 


We call for articles and are 
responsible for their safe return. 
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rates and’ to put themselves into a 
stronger position. 

The Government’s report on corn does 
not make very pleasant reading: A con- 
dition of a little more than 79, on July 
Ist, is an abnormally low one to start 
from, especially when it is considered 
that the plant is now entering the most 
crucial period of its growth: Late -dis- 
patches from the spring wheat sections 
intimate that there has been considera- 
ble further deterioration in the fields 
since the Government’s report was made 
up. Well-informed people believe’ that 
the true condition, at the present time, 
is close to 70. The Washington report 
made it 80 for July Ist. 

The quarterly statement of the United 
States Steel Corporation proved an ad- 
ditional source of disappointment and 
trepidation in bull ranks. The falling off 
in net earnings is not relished by those 
who are ‘loaded: up” with the shares of 
the big concern and anxiously waiting 
for an opportunity to ‘‘pull out’ before 
the final collapse. When the March 
statement was published, showing a loss 
of $1,162,000 in net, it was asserted by in- 
siders that the disappointing figures 
were the result of the railway blockade. 
So far, they have offered no explanation 
of the loss in net shown in the June 
statement. Perhaps they have none to 
offer. It would seem proper, however, 
for them to furnish a detailed statement 
of the operative resultsof the Union and 
Sharon Companies, which were absorbed 
by the United States Steel Corporation 
about six months ago. The _ $61,500,000, 
earned by the trust in the first six 
months of 1908, compares with $64,300,000, 
earned in the same months of 1902, when 
receipts of the Union and Sharon plants 
were, of course, not included. The latter 
certainly earned something in the past 
six months, and United States Steel 
shareholders would like to, and should, 
know the exact proportion the two pur- 
chased properties contributed to the 
quarterly results. Undoubtedly. consider- 
ations of this kind were partly responsi- 
ble for the urgent selling which lately 
manifested itself in United States Steel 
shares. 

The heavy selling in New York Cen- 
tral, and resultant drop in the price 
to 114, was ascribed to rumors 
that the company had contracted for 
an $18,000,000 loan at 6 per cent. ‘to cover 
necessary New York terminal improve- 
ments. The consistent weakness of these 
shares is something that merits serious 
thought. New York Central has always 
been held in high esteem by investors. 
About a year ago, it sold at 170, and was 
eagerly bought by people who regarded 
it as good for 200, at least. Of course, 
from a present investment standpoint, 
the stock is not particularly attractive, 
as it pays only 5 per cent. at par, yet 
considering the valuable equities which 
the company holds in various subsidiary 
properties, the far-reaching investor will 
buy the shares, on a scale down on any 
and all further declines. 

All the steel issues are “‘sick.’’ Even 
that old stand-by of skillful manipula- 
tors, Colorado Fuel & Iron, is at last 
succumbing to the inevitable and re- 
flecting selling pressure of no mean char- 
acter. Judging by 2urrent reports in the 
metal markets, this class of shares is al- 
most certain to go considerably lower. 

Nobody knows exactly what the “big 
fellows’’ are doing, or what opinions 
they hold regarding the future of things. 
Neither Morgan, nor Gates, nor anybody 
else of the ‘‘old guard’’ appears to be 
much in evidence, or disposed to stem 
the tide of liquidation. Perhaps they are, 

and have been, swimming along with it. 
Perhaps they sold many months ago, 
when newspaper columns were still full 
of prosperity talk and bullish _inter- 
views manufactured for purposes now 
well understood. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The St. Louis magket is depressed and 
wavering. The course of things in Wall 
street is not liked by local speculative 
holders. It fills them with disquietude 
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it the future of their purchases. Many 
of them would be glad to sell, if they 
only had an opportunity to do so with- 
out a big loss. It is known that a con- 
siderable amount of stock, bought at top 
prices a year ago, is still being carried 
on margin and waiting to be dumped. 

The position of such holders is not an 
enviable one. There are some who 
pought Bank of Commerce at about 420 
and who are worrying themselves to a 
frazzle. because their stock is now. hard 
to sell at 335. 

There is little activity in bank and 
trust issues. Mississippi Valley displayed 
weakness at times, dropping to 415 on 
small sales. Missouri Trust is selling at 
7 and Third National at 300. For 
American Central Trust 155 is bid, for 
Mechanics’ National 266, for American 
Exchange 343, for Lincoln 249%, and for 
Mercantile 382%. 

Transit is selling at 214% and 21%. Scat- 
tered liquidation continues to hold it 
down. United preferred is offered at 
715, and the bonds are salable at 81%. 

Central Coal & Coke common was 
dealt in quite heavily at times.- Sales 
are being made at 68% and 64. National 
Candy ist preferred sells at 90; the com- 
mon is quoted at 18 bid, 21 asked. 

There is increasing demand for funds 
from the country. Drafts on New York 
are lower, and quoted at par bid. Ster- 
ling exchange is firm at $4.88. Interest 
rates remain at 5 and 6 per cent for time 
and call loans. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Ww. W. O.—Cannot give you any infor- 
mation about concern mentioned. Would 
advise you to write to the Secretary of 
the Colorado Springs mining stock ex- 
change. 

S. D., Logansport, Ind.—Consider Pa- 
per common of little value. Prospects 
for a recovery to 30 are very slim. You 
might as well make up your mind to 
take your medicine. 

Cc. M. L.—Would advise you to stay 
out of the market for the present. Bear 
in mind that the monetary situation is 
precarious and that the corn and cotton 
crops are still to be made. 

A. T. O., Montgomery City, Mo..— 
Would not eare to advise investing in 
General Eleetric. Stock subject to ex- 
treme fluctuations. Think Atchison pre- 
ferred will go lower. 

T. R., Kansas City, Kan.—Continental 
Tobacco 4s look like a good speculation. 
At 60 they pay a good rate on the invest- 
ment. The earnings of the trust are 
said to be breaking all records. 

R. E., Hot Springs, Ark.—Would not 
care to buy Canadian Pacific at present 
prices. Believe it will sell down to 100 
before a great while. Take your loss in 
Hocking Valley and be done with it. 

Charlie M.—There’s no evidence as yet 
of «a local deal of the kind you mention. 
It is true, however, that the company 
has been absorbing transportation prop- 
erties in other cities. Texas & Pacific 
declining with rest of the market. There 
are no dividends in sight, but property 
is known to be in good physical and 
financial shape. Eventually, it will be- 
come an integral part of Missouri Pacific 
system. After things have cleared up 
more, stock should be an attractive pur- 


chase, 

PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

With its connections it is about five 
hours quicker than any other line from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of 
four direct routes to California. The 
only line operating through standard 
sleeping ears. For further information 
inquire Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Route, City Ticket Office, St. Louis. 
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GOOD REASON FOR SMILING 


Manager (angrily)—What do you mean 
Dy smiling in that death scene? 

Actor—With the salary you pay, death 
Seems a pleasant relief.—New York 
Times, 


MISSOURI 


EXTREMES 


The sunshine flooded Paris, the bright 
streets were crowded, and all through 
that hot morning the motors dodged and 
darted between the traffic to the Tuiler- 
ies gardens, where they were to be 
weighed, preparatory to the great race. 
The keen, trembling@beasts passed one 
by one through the gates, and the air 
was full of the shouts of chauffeurs, the 
odor of petrol. and the cries of dogs; 
for in the gardens a dog show was also 
being held. It was Paris at its hottest 
and noisest moment, and when a friend 
found me staring at a panting Mercedes 
ear that refused to ascend the slight in- 
cline to the gardens, and said, ‘‘I’ve seen 
a dog so tiny that you could slip it into 
a tea-cup,’” I felt that trees and glades 
held more attractions than Paris that 
day. So I departed by steamer up the 
Seine, passed under a stone bridge blaz- 
oned with a great N, and disembarked 
at a village where there were trees, a 
sunny road, and a cafe, with tables on 
which white cloths were spread beneath 
an awning. At the table nearest to the 
road sat a Frenehman drinking absinthe, 
and under his eyes, and under mine, 
scenes from the pageant of life passed 
along that village road. 

The absinthe drinker dozed and 
dreamed in the sunshine, looking at noth- 
ing in particular, sipping the 
yellow, clouded liquid, contentedly be- 
mused; but inside the cafe the company 
of villagers were alert, cheerful and 
watchful. They sang over their meal, 
and when two priests passed by they 
rose to their feet and hooted. Then the 
soldiers, preceded by a band playing a 
rousing march, swung down the _ hill, 
bronzed, dusty, and the villagers 
thumped the tables, ran to the door, 
and cheered; but the absinthe drinker 
gazed dully at the men in red and blue, 
as uninterested in them as he had been 
in the priests. 

After that nothing happened for quite 
a long time. It was enough to sit and 
gaze idly at the sunny road, and to 
watch two women across the way card- 
ing wool. But no French village is long 
free from the motor car, and soon it 
came—a racer, of steel, shaped like a 
torpedo, one man huddled in the seat, 
the other crouched on the step. Dust- 
powdered, hooded, goggled, with heads 
bent forward, every line of their figures 
rigid with the tension of that awful rush 
across the land, this anarchical beast 
under their sway leaped up the hill, 
gleamed for a moment before our eyes, 
and was gone, while the absinthe drink- 
er sat in the sun, staring vacantly at the 
white table-cloth. 

Here were the two extremes: those 
men in the racing motor peering on 
death lurking at every corner—the ex- 
tremity of action and excitement; and 
that bemused absinthe drinker sitting in 
the sun—the extremity of sloth. France 
in 1908! 

Or to change the picture—that great 
stone N blazoned on the bridge across 
the Seine, and the toy dog in the Tuil- 
eries ‘‘so tiny that you could slip it into 
a tea-cup.’’—London Academy. 
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THE OFFICE SEEKER 


A Pennsylvania gentleman tells a 
story which is a good satire on the type 
of offiee-seeker who cannot allow a man 
to be laid decently away in his grave be- 
fore he is after his place. As the New 
York Tribune tells it, a man went to the 
Governor of one of the States and asked 
for the place of janitor of the State 
House. 

The Governor said he was sorry, but 
the place had been filled. The man re- 
mained in the city for some time, wait- 
ing a chance. 

One day, while he was wandering 
along the banks of the river, he noticed 
something floating down stream. To 
his horror, he found it was the body of 
a dead man, and on examination it 


proved to be that of the man who had 
been appointed to the place he had 
sought. He hurried to _ the 


executive 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


COOL NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 


not unusual to see 


atrons enjoying their morning shave, as 


comfortably as at Loan, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

By this line SUMMER TOURS may be taken with com- 
fort to all the popular resorts of the North, West and East, 
for the greater part of the gions J in through cars, elegant 


Dining Cars being placed 


ntrainsa convenient hours. 


For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








SUBURBAN PARK 


FREE Admission to Grounds and Theater Daily 
until 7 p. m., except on Saturdays, Sundays 


Holidays. 
LAST WEEK OF 


BANDA ROSSA. DIVING HORSES. 
TEN CENTS ADMITS TO ALL. 


See later announcements for next week’s sensational 
attractions. 


9 E Eve. 8:30. 
Koerner’s Garden i.32.505.°0. 
Week Commencing SUNDAY, JULY !2. 
Lawrence Hanley and Co., in 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Mr. Hanley as Shylock. Miss Vict Bateman as 
Portia. Opinion of critics—Without doubt the best 
show in the city. Cars—Take Tower Grove cars di- 
rect to Park, or Vandeventer or Market st. and change 
to Kingshighway division. Reserved Seats at Boll- 
man Bros. 








chamber and asked to see the Governor. 

“Governor,” he gasped, “I have come 
to secure that place of janitor.” 

“But there is no vacancy.”’ 

“No vacancy! just saw the janitor 
taken out of the water. He has been 
drowned.”’ 

“Yes, I know; put I have just appoint- 
ed the man who saw him fall in,.’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


eb ch 
We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


AMERICAN POLITENESS 


A bon mot credited to James Rudolph 
Garfield, the newly appointed Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, has of late been 
going the rounds of Washington. 

Mr. Garfield at a dinner party sat next 
to a Frenchwoman. This woman praised 
her own country very highly. Particu- 
larly she praised French politeness. 

“Fhe French,” she said, ‘‘are the po- 
litest people in the world.”’ 

Mr. Garfield smiled. 

The other, a little piqued at his smile, 
said: ‘“‘You Americans all admit, don’t 
you, the superiority of French polite- 
ness? 

Mr. Garfield answered: ‘‘We do, mad- 
am. That’s our politeness.’’—New York 


Tribune. 
be he ce 
A BRIGHT FUTURE 


A subscriber about seven years in ar- 
rears to a Smithville paper was dying. 
The editor dropped in to see him. ‘‘How 
do you feel?’’ said the pencil pusher. ‘All 
looks bright before me,’’ gasped the sub- 
seriber. ‘I thought so,”’ said the editor. 
“You'll see the blaze in about ten min- 
utes.”’ 


Six High-Class.*« 


RACES 


~>DAILY—= 
RAIN OR SHINE 


AT 


Delmar Race Crack. 


FIRST RACE, 2:30 P. M. 


Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand $1.00 


Olive st., Suburban and Page ave. lines 


direct to the Grand Stand. 





maa HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 





Five Minutes’ Walk from World’s Fair Grounds. 


ZEB & ZARROW, 
Comedy Bicyclists, in “‘A Messenger Boy’s Dream.”’ 


JACK NORWORTH, 
Talking and Singing Comedian. 


THE MUSICAL COLBY FAMILY 


LOUISE DRESSER, 
Comedienne. 
“PREVOST AND PREVOST, 
Creators of Fun in a Turkish Bath. 


CRAWFORD AND MANNING, 
Black-Face Comedians. 


BEAUTIFUL 
D elma R 
Matinee Daily 2:45—Evenings 8:15. 


WEBER & FIELDS’ 


HURLY 
muxror«o BURLY 


Potpourri of Music and Nonsense. 
BEST SHOW IN TOWN 
FREE CONCERTS DAILY. 
so OOUTURIER'S BAND..... 
Next Week—Weber & Fields’ Fiddle-Dee-Dee,. 





BIG CHORUS 
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A Big, New, Up-to-Date Retail Shoe Stock 
On Sale Now. 


A. Livingston & Sons, Bloomington, Illinois, finest store, has given up the shoe fu 
business. We bought the entire stock, bag and baggage, at 5c on the dollar. eI 


This stock is every pair brand new, made by the celebrated KRIPPENDORF-DITTMAN CO, 








of Cincinnati, for this season’s trade—complete in every detail of fine shoemaking—the finest lot of ‘i 
shoes that ever went under the hammer. It’s giving away money to sell them at these prices, but our la 
, 1 

offer of 50c on the dollar, SPOT CASH, was accepted. We've got the goods and must unload them ‘ 
right away to make room for fall purchases, therefore take advantage of this opportunity. 2 
Livingston's $1.50 4-strap Sandals—sizes 2% Livingston’s $1.25 Children’s Slippers, all by 
COD oo ceivuees bucccan tne cc kaUhis cesecixneke ees ees 98c MEO odo aves acbcwanyesdac Stan botes+ceraapece tyes 69¢ s 
Livingston’s $2.50 Patent Leather Oxfords— Livingston’s $1.25 Children’s Patent Leather ¥- 
WEE ome roc ck cee os as leas Cece eaee ce $1.29 WRN | vceceuecssatectoneevesebestocesdedesceres 85e . 
Livingston’s $2.50 Vici Kid Oxfords—all sizes, $1.48 Livingston’s $1.50 Linen Shoes—all sizes........ 69 7 
Livingston’s $3.00 finest Oxfords—all styles.. $1.98 Livingston’s $1.00 Outing Shoes—for boys...... 49¢ = 
Livingston's $4.00 fine Kid, High Cuban Heel Livingston's $1.50 6-strap Sandal Shoes—for : 
Cae «hy. a isacnstatubith nie $2.48 elite Oe roger  aiies 98e _ 
Livingston’s 75c Boudoir Slippers—all sizes.. 39c Livingston’s 50c Baby Shoes—all colors........ 19¢ tk 













































THESE WILL BE TROTTERS. 
e e pe 
Sheeting, Muslin, Ready-Made : 
Sheets and Pillow Ca : 
Cets and Frillow Vases th 
Cheaper Than Ever. sa 
Bleached Sheeting, fuli 2% yards wide, with- in 
out dressing, made of good water twisted 
yarns, were 25c—now, per yard ........... 20¢ lo 
Yard-wide Bleached Muslin, soft finished, ™ 
good round thread Muslin for general 
household use, were 9c—now, per yard.. 7%e to 
Yard-wide Unbleached Muslin, medium Be 
weight, easy to wash and will bleach out 
quickly, were 6c—now, per yard............ 1c ar 
Ready made Bleached Sheets, 9-4 size, made 
: of regular width sheeting without dress- st 
Infants Wear ing, were 59c—now, per sheet................ 45¢ th 
Ready made Bleached Pillow Cases, size di 
42x36 inches, well made and finished, with of 
Big Reductions 2-inch hem, were 12%c—now, per slip...... 9e Cl 
Yard-wide Bleacheu Muslin, fair quality, were 
SECOND FLOOR. : DOOR OR BORE oni cisinccccuccccccucdscss 4¢ 
Bleached Sheeting, full 2%, yards wide, ex- ee 
Infants’ long Robes of fine Nainsook, skirt tra good value, made of long, staple, 
with two rows of lace insertion and lace bleached yarns, were 25c—now, per yard.. 19¢ he 
ruffle, yoke of fine embroidery and lace, > 9-4 ready made Unbleached Sheets, 2% yards Parasols a 
were $2—nNOW ......ccecs-04 PE Ee ary ae a $1.50 long. made of fine sea island’ muslin, were th 
Infants’ long Skirts, of Nainsook, trimmed MO — TOU, 4 NN: UNRRR , ooocecscecc suns caxealsve she Ladies’ India Giik auc Mieeteliesd Passe: a 
with two rows ¢f lace insertions and lace e plain black, plain white and fancies, were ve 
tee oe White Goods Mga: iiss nuns shbvcjedén doin tent ee 79¢ : 
MOE ae ce cahe be on 0 ek eb 066000064088 ecb ere OR a KOs oe 
Ladies’ Parasols, in all colors and styles— 
Infants’ long Flannel Skirts, finished with The Only Complete Stock in the City. a. | COPS is ete | PES $1.25 Ww 
silk, embroidered scallop, made extra wide, Scotch Lappett Swiss, in evening shades, Ladies’ India and Taffeta Silk Parasols, 
ae GET OOU | 5. chad dices 0 dans sasneesdantes 89¢ were 1e—to GOMER. cia sas cnckvsReeakeesiedsaes 5e stripes, borders, plain and ruffles, were a 
Infants’ Flanellette Wrappers, ‘pink or blue Lace Striped Pique, in a variety of patterns, $3.00—NOW 2.06. cece ceceeeweneeesecceseeeeeece $1.98 | 
stripes, variety of styles, were 75c—now.. 50c WOES EO BOW 000r-seenrrereein» Sachse neiny* bee 9° Ladies’ Parasols, black and white, with satin | 
Infants’ long Cloaks, of fine quality Bedford, 48-inch French Lawn, extra quality, was 30c a edge ruffles, also check borders, linen, 
2 P r gi ~-NOW 3 cccccccccescccscccscccceccee ceesessneccncese ic 4 . a one 
bats cape ee — ee Se Satin Plaid and Dimity Striped Lawns, were fancies and plain, were $3.50—now Ag a ie $2.50 sie 
and satin ribbon, were WR GME ee ons cons fadecaecetean Lae oak 10¢ Children’s Parasols, ruffles and plain, in all | 
Infants’ Flanellette Sacques, pink, blue or Mercerized Madras and Damask Waistings, COIOPS, WETC TEO—TOW eccscccccccosccessccesis 50e W 
cream color, silk embroidered, were 35c— were 45C—NOW .....  ...eseeee TO 25c Children’s India Silk Parasols, all _ styles, be 
Ae | UR OE oie a csp ee saeeeeoaseauaes 25e eos Pdi § pp cme tigate 30¢ pie SEO WE oo ao das 0b. c cand bectaapeesderees 75¢ co 
Infants. Flannellette Pinning Blankets, were ne A sore imeapsie dD eri 7e i Seaa se sel 25e Children’s Parasols, ruffles, borders, polka ( 
( abbme = ceuge BRR ESE om CBRE eat hy oe RR 25e St. Gall Swiss, pin dot, was 60c—now......... 40e dot and plain, were $1.50—now.............. $1.00 





WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 





SEEING THE PICTURES 


Mrs. Devoe (whispering)—Don’t stand 
nt of the other people, George; it’s 


very rude. 
George (aged ten)—Well, what makes 


them stand so far away from the pic- 
tures? I can’t see through them! 

Mrs. Devoe—S-sh! See the pretty sheep 
in the snow-storm. 

Georgie (critically)—Huh! who ever 
heard of sheep being left out in a bliz- 
gard like that. They’d die. What’s the 
matter with the man? Why doesn’t he 
put them in the stable? 

Mrs. Devoe (speciously)—I suppose he’s 
eyercome with the cold. Take your hands 
out of your pockets, dear. (Gives him 


catalogue.) Here, hold the book. 
Georgie consulting the catalogue)— 
“1750: Moonlight.’”” What’s ‘1750?’ the 
price? 


Mrs. Devoe (absently)—No, dear; that’s 


the year—moonlight in 1750. See the fruit 


ylece. 
Georgie (reflectively—I couldn’t let the 
fruit stay there long enough to paint it, 
could you, mother? And look at the glass 
full of wine! Wine wouldn’t be long in a 
glass at our house, Why didn’t the artist 
drink it? 

Mrs. Devoe—Probably he didn’t drink. 

Georgie—That’s funny! Maybe the wine 
was poor. it must be that, because the 
label’s turned away. (Referring to an- 
other canvas.) ‘“‘Sunset at the Brook.”’ 
See the cows drinking. And, my! what 
a red-hot sunset! ‘I'll bet if a bull was 
there he’d chase it. (A moment later.) 
Say, mother, why are all those people 
sitting down around the centre of the 
next room? Are they tired? 

Mrs. Devoe—There are so many large 
paintings in there, dear; it’s quite prop- 
er to look at large pictures from a dist- 
ance. 

George (still curious)—And why have 
they steam heat right against the backs 
of the seats? 

Mrs. Devoe (still patient)—To keep the 
people from sitting there too long. 

Georgie—They ought to have a police- 
man to keep them moving on. 

Mrs. Devoe—What a bright, happy face 
that newsboy has? 

Georgie (derisively)—Huh! you never 
saw a newsboy with such a clean face 
in your life! I’m tired; let’s go home. 

Mrs. Devoe—Not yet, dear; it wouldn’t 
look well; we’ve been here only fifteen 
minutes, 

Georgie (impatiently)—Why do we have 
to pay to come in here, anyway? Who 
gets the money? 

Mrs. Devoe—It’s divided among the 
artists. We'll go into the next room now. 

Georgie (suddenly discovering Indian 
study at the further end of gallery, en- 
thusiastically)—Look, mothtr, rook! In- 
dians! Come on! (Temporary separation 
of mother and son.)—Roy Melbourne 
Chalmers, in the Smart Set. 


ok eh 
BISHOP AND DRUMMER 


Bishop Watterson tells a story of how 
he was once taken for a ‘drummer’ by 
a traveling salesman who was riding on 
the same train. Indeed, the stranger was 
So confident that he was addressing an- 
other of the guild that he began the con- 
versation by inquiring: 

“Do you. represent a big house?’ 

“Biggest on earth,” replied the bishop, 
Who was “on” in a twinkling. 

“What’s the name?’ was the 
question. 

“Lord & Church,” replied the bishop. 

“H’m!”” mused the drummer; “never 
heard of it. Any branch houses?” 

“Branch houses all over the world,” 
Said the man of God, easily. 

“That’s queer!” went on the drummer, 
who began to think he had run across a 
boastful representative of some small 
concern. “‘Er—boots and shoes?’ 

“No,” said the bishop. 

“Hats and caps?” 

‘‘No,” 

“Dry goods?” asked the drummer, be- 
sinning to display irritation. 

“Well,” said the bishop, ‘‘some folks 
call ’em notions.”—American ‘Tit-Bits. 
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ALENWOOD SPRINGS 
°o 


IRADO 


COLORADO.UTAH 4» 


PACIFIC COAST 


OBSERVATION 
CAFE 
DINING CARS 





ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


City Ticket Office, Southeast Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 





" ieccremameampinsce gates 
JOIN THE 


World’s Fair Poster Club 


q and keep in touch with the greatest Ff 
Rxposition ever held. 


e 
Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the 
World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 
World’s Fair Posters, posed from life by Jas. 
§ b Hannerty, an official World’s Fair idea man 
i ictures are 74% x93 and equal to finished 


i 
photographs. 
With each set of pictures we send youa 
richly colored emblem = and a member- 
ship button bearing the official World’ s Fair 
a colors and your membership number, » 

Preserve your me ip button, as some 

; of the numbers will become valuable in the i 
. & 


near future. 
WORLD’S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 
Century Building, St. Louis. 





CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





wiKPAnKe IE 


513 PINE ST. 








TICKLISH 
“This is a mighty ticklish job, 
marked the fly, who was walking on the 
gentleman's bald head.—New York Sun. 
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Lower Rates Michigan 
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way, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tourist points than ever before on and after June 
Ist. Regular through sleeping car service begins 
June 22. Travers City, $16.60; Charlevoix, $18.00; 
Petoskey, $18.00; Wequetonsing, $18.25; Harbor 
Springs, $18.25; Harbor Point, $18.25. 
formation call on or write T. F. BOWES, City 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, 308 North Broad- 
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[Illinois Central Railroad! | 


For in- 
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ence. 

can have their own physicians. 

For further information appply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 


St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Tenth and O'Fallon Streets, . 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
This institution is open over fifty years. 


There are private rooms and wards. 
Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 


TRE ld ry 


ee 


TO 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Those conducting it have vast experi- 
Terms moderate. Private room patients 


SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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THE GHOST OF And why Charity and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE | nevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 


bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 
aend it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge,si5 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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READY FOR A TRIP ? 
CALIFORNIA 42 


Is ALWAYS 
ATTRACTIVE. 









A Cool, Restiul Trip 


This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool _ 


there. 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, 
the Ideal Summer Route is the 





And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 
comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. 
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READY FOR A TRIP? 
OLD MEXICO as 


A COUNTRY OF (- 
STRANGE CONTRASTS; 
























TRAVELING | 
wt LUXURY 


Through Trains with Buffet Sleepers and Reclining Chair 
the 





Cars distance between St. Louis and Texas 


and Mexico. 


minimize 


‘‘THE RIGHT TRAIN,’’ 


“THE KATY FLYER,” 


FAST—MODERN—DAILY. 




















OF ENTRANCING 
SIGHTS AND SCENES. 












Drop a line to I ge 
Katy, St Louis” XY pete Po Fe 
The result will interest you Yh wa). 


THE KATY FLYE 



































